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P NAHE address delivered by Mr. Hoover on 
Armistice Day contained passages of great 
importance. He referred, in particular, to 

certain aspects of the problem of the Freedom of the 
Seas and proposed that henceforward in war-time—if 
there is to be another war-time—food ships should be 
as free from attack or interference as hospital ships. 
This is an extreme re-statement of the doctrine of the 
Freedom of the Seas. To that doctrine Great Britain 
has hitherto refused her assent for very definite reasons. 
In this journal it has always been rejected and was 
opposed even before the House of Lords refused in 1918 
to ratify the Declaration of London. But circumstances 
have changed. On the whole it would now appear 
that Great Britain has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain by some such international agreement as Mr. 
Hoover suggests. We won the war by starving Germany 
—and probably we should not have won it otherwise— 
but it is unlikely, to put the case on the most material- 
istic grounds, that we shall ever again be able to employ 
that weapon effectively. Circumstances in this con- 
nection will not repeat themselves, and therefore we may 
as well make a virtue of necessity and agree to discuss 
a project which in the long run is likely to be to our 
advantage. One ought not perhaps to consider the 
project in terms quite so cynical, but in practice such 
consideration is necessary if the ideal of the Freedom of 
the Seas is ever to be made palatable to the inhabitants 
of our half-foodless island. At any rate the subject 
deserves further discussion. 








The Cabinet difficulties in Germany have now been 
solved by the appointment of Dr. Curtius, the former 
Minister for Economic Affairs, as Foreign Minister, and 
of Professor Paul Moldenhauer as Minister for Economic 
Affairs. As Professor Moldenhauer is a member of 
the People’s Party, the former balance of party repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet has been restored. Dr. Curtius, 
who is a lawyer by profession and an economist by 
avocation, was a close personal friend of Dr. Stresemann. 
It was the latter’s dying wish that Dr. Curtius should 
succeed him, and we may expect to see the new Foreign 
Minister walking faithfully in the footsteps of the old. 
Dr. Moldenhauer, who is a Professor of Political 
Economy, was also a friend of Dr. Stresemann, and 
belongs to the moderate group of the People’s Party. 
These two appointments are of considerable importance 
to the internal stability of the German Government. 
They put an end to the series of intrigues set on foot 
by the Centre Party and the Social-Democrats for 
the control of the German Foreign Office. It was 
thought at one time that President Hindenburg would 
be forced, as a way out of the deadlock, to nominate 
a professional diplomat to the Wilhelmstrasse. The 
Hugenberg campaign and the approaching referendum 
on the Young Plan have now driven the coalition 
parties to close their ranks and strengthen their front. 
The crisis has been solved by a return to the position 
which existed before Dr. Stresemann’s death. 

* * a 

The latest advices from Vienna point to a compromise 
between the Social-Democrats and Herr Schober’s 
Government over the vexed question of the reform of 
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the constitution. No details are as yet available of 
the actual terms of such an agreement, but the silence 
of Dr. Bauer, who has been the most unyielding of 
the Socialist leaders, and the renewed activities of 
Dr. Seitz and Dr. Renner, who are known to favour 
conciliatory methods, are very significant. Obviously 
some compromise with regard to constitutional reform 
is necessary if an internal conflict is to be avoided, and 
it is a happy augury that in the last fortnight more and 
more responsible Austrians are coming round to this 
point of view. It is a point of view which gives little 
pleasure to the extremist elements in the Heimwehr, 
and during the past week these forces—or irresponsible 
units from these forees—have endeavoured by various 
excesses, including the organisation of anti-Jewish riots 
in the University, to levy a kind of political blackmail 
on the Chancellor. But Herr Schober has more than 
once proved himself to be a man of shrewd common- 
sense and administrative ability. If he has succeeded 
in persuading the Social-Democrats to accept his 
proposals for reform, he will deserve well not only of 
his country but of all Europe. Whatever agreement 
may be arrived at is hardly likely to satisfy the 
Heimwehr, and it is possible that Herr Schober’s 
greatest difficulties will come from his own supporters. 
He has the situation well in hand and will not hesitate, 
it is thought, to maintain order against anyone who 
threatens to disturb it. 
* * * 

The civil war in China is pursuing its tortuous and 
obscure course. Contradictory rumours are afloat as to 
both military and political affairs. Heavy fighting in 
the neighbourhood of Mihsien, to the west of the 
Hankow-Peking railway, was reported a few days ago, 
but we have no trustworthy information about its 
results. Nor is it entirely clear who is fighting whom. 
The main contest, of course, is between the Nationalist 
Government forces and Feng Yu-hsiang’s Kuominchun. 
But that important personage, Yen Hsi-shan, master of 
the province of Shansi, appears to be on both sides. 
Feng claims him as his commander-in-chief, and the 
Nationalists as their vice-commander-in-chief. Equally 
confusing are the accounts of the Southern rebel leader, 
Chang Fat-kwai. One says that he is marching steadily 
with his “ Ironsides”’ intact, orderly, and confident. 
Another pictures these heroes as a broken and sorely 
harassed mob. It is evidently vain to prophesy amid 
all this uncertainty. Meanwhile, the British Govern- 
ment has taken another step in the process of carrying 
out the policy of conciliation laid down by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain three years ago—by returning to China 
our concession at Chinkiang. This concession, which 
we have held since 1861, is not of any real importance 
to us. Chinkiang is a treaty port on the Yangtze, 
about 150 miles from Shanghai, and was once believed 
to have a great future, but in fact its trade has 
languished. Nevertheless, the relinquishing of our rights 
means a good deal to the Chinese, and Mr. Henderson 
is to be congratulated on having done the right thing. 


* * * 


A remarkable event of the week was the luncheon 
given by the Spectator at Stationers’ Hall on Thursday 
to Mr. Garvin to celebrate the twenty-first anniversary 
of his accession to the editorial chair of the Observer. 
The company which assembled to congratulate Mr. 
Garvin on his coming-of-age was of an extraordinarily 
representative and distinguished quality. His health 
was proposed by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, supported by Mr. Lloyd George and the Marquis 
of Londonderry. Several other members of the Cabinet 
were present and the Prime Minister sent apologies for 





his absence. The real interest and importance of the 
occasion lay in the public recognition on such a scale 
of the work of an independent journalist. All parties 
wished to do him honour, and in so doing did notable 
honour to the profession of journalism. In these days, 
when the press has come to count for so much in national 
life, it is really important that the honourable services 
of a great editor like Mr. Garvin should receive some 
form of public recognition. Mr. Garvin’s work is open 
to criticism on various grounds. Many people, for 
example, object to a certain flamboyance of style, 
which, however, an editor who is determined to make 
his views heard may be justified in affecting. Anyhow, 
Mr. Garvin for twenty-one years has made himself 
heard. All his critics read him. And always he has 
been on the side of the angels. Nominally he is a 
Conservative, but actually he has always been above 
party and has expressed independent views with a verve 
and force which have commanded attention. Often he 
has written with strong feeling, but never with either 
party prejudice or personal malice. He has made the 
Observer a great paper which is read all over Europe, 
and his success offers substantial encouragement to all 
those who are engaged in independent journalism. 
* * os 

The education debate on Wednesday was satisfactory 
as far as it went. We insisted in these columns some 
weeks ago that it was imperative for the Government 
to make it clear with the least possible delay exactly 
what its proposal to raise the school age meant. This 
information is not wanted merely to satisfy idle 
curiosity, but to enable the local authorities to prepare 
their plans for the coming changes. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan has now undertaken that his Bill will be 
printed and introduced before Christmas. And he adds 
that he will at the same time explain what the Govern- 
ment intends to do about maintenance grants. He is 
at present, he says, discussing that question with 
Mr. Snowden, and he has apparently got so far that he 
can assure us that “ reasonable contributions ” from the 
Exchequer may be relied on. Whether Miss Rathbone’s 
eloquent plea for no ‘“‘ means tests”? in making these 
grants will be considered reasonable, we do not know; 
but we hope it will. The effect of the debate on the 
whole was encouraging to those (and they were many) 
who were afraid that the Government’s plans were 
collecting dust in a pigeon-hole. There are plenty of 
difficulties ahead, but here at least is a definite beginning 
promised. The other question over which a battle was 
expected—the “religious issue”—was ruled out of 
order by the Speaker. That formidable controversy, 
therefore, is postponed for the moment. It is possible 
that its formidableness may be reduced, if the Minister’s 
hopes of friendly agreement between the local authorities 
and the Church schools are fulfilled. There has been 
good progress in this in Lancashire, he says, and he 
believes that what has been done there can be done in 
the rest of the country. 

* cS * 

There have been during the past week a bewildering 
number of moves and counter-moves in the coal- 
mining crisis. The Cabinet Committee, reinforced now 
by the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, has 
again been meeting miners and owners separately. 
The Mining Association has again refused an invitation 
from the Government to a round-table conference. 
The Miners’ Federation, on its side, has reluctantly 
recommended its constituents to accept the Government 
proposals, while instructing its representatives to try 
to get these improved by further negotiation. Both 
sides, however, are disunited. The Yorkshire miners 
object to the Federation’s acceptance of the seven and 
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a half hour day; the Yorkshire owners object to the 
Mining Association’s vote against the round-table 
conference. Here are two “splits,” but what the 
effects will be it is not at present easy to see. Mr. Herbert 
Smith’s withdrawal does not, on the face of it, mean 
a break-up of the Miners’ Federation, but it may lead 
to that, if nothing occurs to make him change his mind. 
The declaration issued by the Yorkshire owners on 
Wednesday means presumably that they are prepared 
to act independently, and their attitude may possibly 
influence others of the less intransigent members of the 
Mining Association. But that seems doubtful, when 
the facts of the situation are remembered. The 
7}-hour day is already in force in Yorkshire, and the 
Government’s proposal to reduce the hours to this 
figure has therefore no terrors for the owners and no 
attractions for the men. 


ok *k 


There are rumours, however, as we write, of another 
development, which may possibly give the Yorkshire 
owners pause. It seems that the Government has at 
last decided to take serious notice of the demand for 
the establishment of national wage-fixing machinery. 
This was discussed by the Cabinet Committee on 
Wednesday, and arrangements were made for the 
discussions to be continued between the President of 
the Board of Trade and the miners’ officials. Out of 
this it is expected that there will presently emerge a 
Bill, to be put before Parliament with as little delay 
as possible, for setting up a National Wages Board. The 
Board will, it is said, be constituted on the lines of the 
Railways’ Board, and thus include representatives of 
the employers and the workers and of outside industries 
and consumers. ‘The Miners’ Federation will certainly 
be favourable, and so far as Parliament is concerned 
the Bill should go through, for the Liberals (and probably 
a number of Conservatives) can be counted on to 
give their support to this recommendation of the Samuel 
Commission. The mine-owners, of course, will oppose 
it, even though it is not proposed to abandon the 
existing district machinery, but only to make the 
National Board a sort of court of appeal. But they 
will get no public sympathy; the country is sick of 
their perpetual obstruction. 

x * % 

Mr. Snowden has been severely criticised for the 
terms on which the new Conversion Loan is to be issued, 
and also for some of the circumstances accompanying 
the issue. It is said that he is offering the investor too 
favourable terms, and that the result has already been 
a depreciation in the market value of other Government 
securities. The terms of issue are indeed disappointing 
to those who have hoped for a substantial saving in 
War Debt charges through a reduction in interest rates. 
But all prospect of such saving for a long time to come 
really disappeared some time ago; andinthis matter Mr. 
Snowden is only recognising facts. He needs to reduce 
the volume of the Floating Debt, and to provide for 
fortheoming maturities; and there is no reason to 
believe that this could be done more cheaply than it 
Is being done. The second criticism of Mr. Snowden is 
directed against his action in placing a part of the new 
issue at a small discount with certain financial houses, 
thus giving them what is in effect an underwriting 
concession totalling £150,000. Mr. Snowden has a valid 
answer to the criticism that he should have disclosed 
this fact in the prospectus when he urges that he could 
not do so, because, in order to avoid possible leakage 
of information, the arrangement was not made until 
after the prospectus was issued. But why should he 
have made the arrangement at all? The new loan is 


surely good enough to stand on its merits without this 
form of support. 
* Xk * 


The terms on which the Daily Herald is to become 
the property of Messrs. Odhams, the publishers of 
John Bull and the People, were announced officially in 
the Daily Herald this week. .The majority of the shares 
in the paper passes into Messrs. Odhams’ hands, and 
they will in future appoint the majority of the directors, 
and have accordingly full control on the business side. 
It is stated, however, that the control of policy is to 
remain absolutely with the representatives of the Trades 
Union Congress, and that this point has been so safe- 
guarded as to be legally beyond assail. As a result of 
the change, the paper is to be enlarged, and will set 
out to provide as full a service as any other penny 
paper, including, we presume, the now inevitable 
insurance scheme. The staff will be greatly increased, 
and the present editor, Mr. William Mellor, will retain 
his post. It is, of course, difficult to say in advance 
how this experiment in dual control will work out in 
practice. There are obvious possibilities of friction, 
arising not only from differences of attitude among the 
directors, but also from divergences of view between 
the business and editorial sides. On the whole, however, 
the Trades Union Congress has probably been wise in 
disposing of the paper. It could not find adequate 
money for its development, and without more money 
it could neither make a good paper nor get a good 
stable circulation. Messrs. Odhams certainly have the 
resources, and the new Daily Herald starts with a great 
asset in a host of voluntary supporters who can be 
relied upon to push its sale by all means in their power. 

x a * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Armistice Day in 
Ireland was ushered in with the usual thrills. For the 
second year in succession an ex-servicemen’s hall in 
the outskirts of Dublin was blown up with a land-mine, 
and in Derry a bomb was successfully exploded in a 
club frequented by Unionists, fortunately without 
damage to life or limb. The fanatics who let themselves 
go in this fashion protest that it is an outrage to their 
patriotism that anyone should venture to display a 
Union Jack, though at the same time they are horrified 
at the bigoted Ulstermen who will not tolerate the 
Sinn Fein tricolour. As a matter of fact these people 
are less anxious to make trouble for ex-servicemen than 
they are to indulge in a spectacular defiance of the 
Free State authorities. Mercifully, their devotion to 
their cause is tempered by keen consideration for 
their personal safety, and the arrest of an enthusiast, 
who was discovered in a Dublin street with a fully- 
charged land-mine undcr his arm, seems to have dashed 
the enthusiasm of his comrades. Recently there have 
been rumours of gun-running on a fairly large scale in 
certain Southern areas. While nobody has much fear 
of an organised armed revolt, even a demonstration, if 
skilfully staged, might have very serious consequences, 
and the Government have been keeping a closer watch 
than usual on would-be revolutionaries. During the 
week-end detectives made a big round-up of suspects 
in Dublin, and though all were released after a brief 
detention this rigorous action had its effect on the 
hobbledehoys who formerly amused themselves on 
Armistice Day by snatching poppies. It was noticeable 
on this occasion that Fianna Fail refrained from beating 
the anti-Imperialist war drum. Mr. de Valera is dis- 
covering not only that ex-servicemen have votes, but 
that their treatment by the Free State Government 
makes it possible that he may capture not a few of 
them. 

B 
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NOT AN ALLIANCE 


WasnINncTon : October. 
HAVE visited“not merely the Eastern seaboard of the 
United States, as do most political observers who come 
- here; I have pushed fairly far into the ,West and I 
have seen something of the South. Therefore I can say 
with genuine knowledge that the words of Mr. MacDonald 
have reached an immense American audience, and . have 
produced an extraordinary effect. This statement is worth 
making; it is doubtless a repetition, but it is not a conven- 
tional repetition. Normally, it would have meant nothing 
except that New York, Boston, and Washington were 
impressed. But a great change has come over the huge 
continent that we call a country, and it is due to radio—that 
is to say, wireless. 
“* The newspapers in Salt Lake City,”’ remarked a Govern- 
ment official to me, ‘‘ reported a MacDonald speech in the 
space of two inches. That is precisely what we should 


expect. Two inches for a foreign statesman appears to be 
sufficient. Europe is so far off; and it might be difficult 


to remember whether Lloyd George, Baldwin, or MacDonald 
is the British Prime Minister. But for once the newspapers 
were wrong. They forgot the radio. The radio has trans- 
formed international life. Everybody tuned in when 
MacDonald was speaking; and everybody actually heard his 
earnest plea for an Anglo-American understanding. Had he 
stayed at home, they would not have been aware of his 
existence; they would not have been interested in his 
negotiations. But the chance of listening to a distinguished 
guest was not to be missed; and throughout the whole range 
of States the policy and purpose of Hoover and MacDonald 
are now known, and are enthusiastically applauded.” 

That is, I think, an exact description of the popular 
result of MacDonald’s journey. It takes, as a rule, a long 
time to inform and interest the American public in the public 
affairs of another part of the world. In the South, old 
inhabitants still think of the Civil War as the war. It is 
possible that somewhere in the West they have scarcely 
heard of the war. At any rate it took years of propaganda 
to induce the man in Middletown to think about the mighty 
events which reddened the European sky and seemed so 
formidable to us. Across those enormous spaces dotted 
here and there with little towns, how should rumours of 
happenings on another planet come? But the past few years 
have wrought wonders, and of all wonders the wireless as 
a means of direct communication is the most vital. 

I had not considered it before; and now I am perhaps 
inclined to exaggerate. Yet no; I cannot exaggerate. 
The wireless has made an unprecedented difference in 
the relations of the United States with Europe. Not long 
ago, Mr. MacDonald would have come and gone without 
attracting more than the polite attention of the Atlantic 
Coast. Now there is a receiving set in every home. It 
may have been purchased on the instalment plan—as some 
of my American friends aftirm—but it is there; and it is 
being used. So that the audience of MacDonald was not 
to be numbered by thousands; it was to be numbered by 
millions. It did not read inadequate reports in blurred 
print ; it listened to his voice and detected his Scotch accent. 

In the beautiful capital itself I found the interest in the 
forthcoming conference far livelier than I had anticipated. 
It may be that the Navy Department is still a trifle suspicious 
of British intentions. Your good American often suffers 
from what it is customary to call an “ inferiority complex.” 
It shows itself sometimes in aggressiveness; but chiefly, 
I think, does it show itself in a fear that he is being bam- 
boozled. Old traditions die hard; and it is still difficult 
to persuade the Navy men that English officers are not 


somehow cleverer than they are. 
English naval officers. . . 


We who have known 


Generally, the thought of guile seems to have gone. This 
is a straightforward proposition—that the two countries 
should not build against each other, since they cannot have 
any deadly quarrel, and should, as far as possible, put their 
forces on an equality. Of course, equality—or parity, as 
it is termed—is a silly aim. But it appears to be necessary 
to show that if there were a war ncither Power could beat 
the other. So we must talk of parity. When I was taken 
to the strenuous ball games here, I took the opportunity of 
pointing out that the rival teams had striven for parity— 
parity in the number of players, in their managerial and 
training resources, in their equipment, and so on; and indeed 
nobody could have said before the match that parity did not 
exist. The scores, however, smashed the theory of parity. 
There are, in teams as in nations, imponderables, and it is 
the imponderables that really count. But no matter; the 
whole point of the Hoover-MacDonald agreement is that 
England and America will not put their parity to the proof. 
It is foolish to quibble overmuch about parity, as one or two 
Senators in Washington wish to do, when nobody will ever 
be able to find out whether Great Britain or the United 
States is the stronger. According to our temperament, we 
‘an, believing parity to be a fiction, imagine that the other 
side is better or worse; but we shall never positively know, 
for there will never be a scoring-board ! 

The common view is that, provided America has what it 
needs, and England has what it needs, and there is no obvious 
disparity, it would be unwise to seek a scientifically infallible 
** yardstick.” Parity really is, on the American side, the 
synonym of prestige. American prestige demands that the 
American fleet should be regarded as equal to the British 
fleet. Doubtless British prestige demands that the American 
fleet should not be regarded as superior to the British fleet. 
But if these conditions are nominally fulfilled, it will be 
absurd to weigh and to measure too minutely. 

The greatest danger, it seems to me, is the old Imperialistic 
notion that has reflected itself in certain British writings 
which I have read, and in an American publicist’s proclama- 
tion that there will be a “ pooling ” of the Anglo-American 
navies. One British writer asserted, in effect, that the 
really good peoples were the British and the American; that 
together they could impose peace on the quarrelsome riff-rafi 
of peoples. The idea is sometimes carefully qualified and 
even disclaimed; but again and again I have discerned the 
cloven hoof of an Anglo-American alliance in the cause of 
peace. 

Anybody who is acquainted with the American mentality 
should know that the notion of an alliance, even with the 
worthy object of keeping the world in order, cannot be 
accepted. An accord is not an alliance. World peace 
based on coercion instead of on universal goodwill is pre- 
carious, because it will provoke challenge. The French, in 
particular, seem to have seen in the negotiations a bid for 
Anglo-American hegemony; and although official denials 
have largely allayed the feeling, it is well to emphasise the 
fact that only irresponsible persons in England or America 
have allowed themselves to think in such terms. Any kind 
of assumption of superiority, of common dictatorship, would 
simply range Continental powers against the English- 
speaking peoples. It is true that, congenitally, there is a 


type of European diplomatist who is incapable of thinking 
in any other terms than those of alliances; and while the 
project of the United States of Europe boils down in his 
mind to a system of Continental alliances, the project of an 
Anglo-American naval accord is, for him, a clear reply to a 
hypothetically united Europe. All the more important 1s 
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it, therefore, that this perilous ranging-up of Powers 
should be dismissed fully and finally. 

The desire for a five-Power agreement is strong on this 
side. Practically, it will doubtless be possible for England 
and America to stand by their accord whatever happens 
next January. There would probably be no need of modifi- 
cation even of figures, and certainly not of general design. 
Indeed, in the last resort, if an attempt is made to wreck the 
Conference, it is to be hoped that Great Britain and the 
United States will refuse to surrender their acquired agree- 
ment; it cannot be regarded as contingent on anybody’s 
consent that two nations should be friends and have a 
friendly naval arrangement. Nevertheless, the thought 
of an alliance would be destroyed if there were not a two- 
Power, but a five-Power accord. The United States would 
find it embarrassing to be especially linked with one Power— 
or, since Japan will fall into line, with two. There is a very 
earnest desire that France and Italy shall sign a general 
pact; and it is to be hoped that obstacles will not be put in 
the way. That re-emergence of the fashionable word 
“parity ’’ as between France and Italy is disconcerting; but 
it is trusted that the two countries will be content with a 
parity of prestige. This means that though France has larger 
needs than Italy, a nominal parity will not be inconvenient, 
provided Italy privately undertakes not to build beyond its 
strict Mediterranean needs, while France is permitted to 
build, in the margin, for its extra-Mediterranean needs. A 
way out will net be hard to find if France and Italy wish to 
agree ; if they do not, for any reason, wish to agree between 
themselves and with England and America, then the Con- 
ference will fail. For the moment we in Washington are 
inclined to say that the issue of the Conference depends 
upon faith, hope, and parity—these three, and the least, 
though most talked of, is parity. 


SisLEY HupDLESTON. 


WASTE AND PROFITEERING 


T is beyond doubt that, in many classes of business, 
| there has been since pre-war days a marked increase 
in the margins between the prices of goods as they 
leave the factory and the prices at which they are sold to the 
final consumer. In some degree, this increase is not sur- 
prising. There is bound, of course, to be a larger absolute 
margin in these days of higher prices all round; but there 
are also reasons which make a relative as well as an absolute 
increase something to be expected. In standardised articles 
of consumption, far more progress has on the whole been 
made in cutting down the costs of production than of dis- 
tribution. Not only has large-scale production advanced 
more rapidly than large-scale distribution; it is also, as the 
two are at present mainly organised, apt to offer the larger 
economies. For the benefits of large-scale production can 
usually be secured even without the elimination of competi- 
tion, whereas large-scale distribution has often accentuated 
a competition which has brought fresh costs in its train. 

It is not surprising, then, that each successive Census 
shows a larger proportion of our working population as 
engaged in distributing the goods which a smaller proportion 
is needed to produce. This is to some extent inevitable; 
but it has gone, nevertheless, to lengths which ought to 
cause us a good deal of disquiet. Nor is it possible to attri- 
bute the entire rise of distributive trading margins to the 
Cause assigned above. There can be no doubt that the 
profits, as well as the costs, of distribution have risen, and 
that both private traders and joint stock companies engaged 
in distributive work are relatively a good deal better placed, 
from the profit-making standpoint, than they were in pre-war 
days. The trader has never lost, as the producers in many 


trades have lost, the advantage which he gained during the 
years of war, when supplies were scarce and demand as 
brisk as could be. 

These reflections are suggested by Mr. William Graham’s 
decision to wind up the Food Council created by Mr. Baldwin, 
and to put in its place a Consumers’ Council enjoying both a 
wider reference and more extensive powers. For some years 
now the Food Council has been reporting at intervals to the 
public that, in this or that line of business, it was being 
overcharged. It has had several passages of arms with the 
representatives of various branches of distribution; and its 
activities have been fairly well noticed in the press, which 
regards allegations of profiteering as good “copy.” It is, 
however, doubtful if all the Food Council’s labours have 
availed to save the housewife more than a stray halfpenny 
here and there, and quite certain that it has been impotent 
to put a stop even to the grossest cases of profiteering that 
it has unearthed. More than once, it has been plainly 
insulted and flouted by powerful trade interests, which have 
gone on their way and maintained without change the prices 
which the Food Council has denounced as extortionate. 

This impotence has not been the fault of the Food Council 
or of its members, save perhaps that they would have been 
wiser to resign long ago, and so expose the hollowness of the 
pretence on which their existence was based. They could 
do no better than they did, because they were given no 
power of doing better. They lacked not only the power to 
bring offenders to book, or even to arraign them before any 
kind of tribunal, but even the power to make any really 
searching investigation. No one was compelled to supply 
them with information; and the only facts they had to work 
with were as a rule such as the very bodies and traders whose 
operations they were investigating chose to supply, or could 
be coaxed or lectured into supplying. With such inadequate 
data, grudgingly supplied and often out of date before they 
were made available, the Food Council had to do the best it 
could; and no one can fairly blame its members if their best 
was a poor best. 

Now we are to have a Consumers’ Council instead of the 
Food Council. Will it be able to do any better? That 
depends, in the first instance, on the extent of the powers 
which the Government and the House of Commons are 
prepared to confer. If it is to do better, two things at least 
are indispensable. There must be, in the first place, real 
and effective machinery of investigation, based on the 
compulsory power to call for the production of all relevant 
data and to provide for their examination by competent 
officers of the Council itself; and there must be, in the 
second place, some means by which the Council, even if it 
is not allowed to arraign offenders itself, can bring them before 
a tribunal which has the authority to issue binding orders 
and to punish default. 

The first of these two things will never be secured by 
making the Consumers’ Council a mere committee loosely 
attached to the existing departments of the Board of Trade. 
It is doubtless desirable that it should be a section of the 
Board of Trade, and that the President of the Board of Trade 
should be its recognised parliamentary head. But its 
work ought to be of quite sufficient importance to justify the 
creation of a distinct subordinate Ministry, similar to the 
Ministry of Mines, with a Minister of its own normally 
answering Parliament for its doings. This Ministry should 
have an adequate and highly trained staff, including above 
all skilled accountants and statisticians who will be able to 
develop a regular technique of investigation. Its inquiries 
should be, not as those of the Food Council have been, 
occasional and sporadic, but continuous and systematic ; 
and it should be part of its business not only to bring cases 
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of alleged profiteering to light, but to subject the entire 
mechanism of distribution in modern industry to continuous 
and searching scrutiny, with the object of revealing where 
costs as well as profits are at present excessive. For, if 
the public often pays too much in order to give the distributor 
a high profit, there are certainly even more eases in which the 
root of the trouble lies rather in high costs—the result of 
wasteful competition or the presence of redundant middlemen 
and agents in the trade. 

Organised aright, a Consumers’ Council can become the 
beginning of a new piece of mechanism that is sorely needed 
in the economic organisation of our time—of a great depart- 
ment designed to audit and scrutinise the affairs of industry 
from the standpoint of its efficiency in serving the public. 
Waste, in production or in distribution, is not a matter 
that concerns the trader or producer alone : it is of the first 
importance to society as a whole. The actual punishment 
of profiteers is a far less vital matter than the exposure and 
correction of those features in the economic organisation of 
society which lead to high prices and depressed production 
without even benefiting, in a wider view, the interests which 
maintain them in being. Waste is the enemy against which, 
above all others, a properly organised Consumers’ Council 
will have to fight. 

On these grounds we would sooner, if the choice had to 
be made, have a Consumers’ Council armed with really 
adequate powers of investigation than one possessing the 
widest authority in fixing prices or punishing offenders 
against its edicts. For thorough and continuous investiga- 
tions are the only available first steps towards prevention 
of those wrongs which punitive powers can only repress 
when they have actually occurred. It is, nevertheless, 
desirable that, when investigation has brought an unsatis- 
factory state of affairs to light, there should be somewhere 
in the community a body possessing the power to apply 
a remedy. This body need not be the Consumers’ Council 
itself. Indeed, we would rather leave its authority in this 
sphere purely that of recommendation. It should have the 
fullest powers of requiring information; but, if it wants 
action taken either to remove a source of waste by compulsory 
reorganisation, or to fix prices for some standard group of 
commodities, it would be better for it to have only the 
power of recommending such action to the Board of Trade, 
with which the final responsibility should rest. The case 
of prosecuting offenders is somewhat different; and where 
compulsory orders have been made by the Board of Trade, 
it should be in the hands of the Council, as a department 
of the Board, to institute proceedings against any person 
or body that infringes any such order. It might be necessary 
to set up a special tribunal to hear such cases; or they might 
be referred to the ordinary courts. But in either case the 
Council would be rather plaintiff than judge. Its affair 
should be to arraign the alleged offender, and not to pass 
condemnation upon him. 

Of course, the entire conception of a Consumers’ Council 
acting in any of the ways we have suggested is likely to 
meet with strong opposition. To many people’s minds, 
the operations of “ private enterprise” are still sacred and 
inviolable; and it seems a monstrous idea that the State 
should have the right to inspect and audit a private trader’s 
books, to tell him what he shall charge, or to arraign him 
for any such offence as profiteering at the public expense. 
But it is evident that the trader who does profiteer, or who, 
even at small profit to himself, puts up the costs of distri- 
bution, is a serious menace to the revival of industry and 
a cause of loss not only to the purchaser of his goods, but 
to producers in the industries whose goods he sells and to 
the community as a whole. He causes unemployment by 





creating scarcity; and the public is no longer in a mood to 
tolerate industrial inefficiency merely because it shelters 
behind the high-sounding name of private enterprise. 

We have, of course, no exact knowledge of the form of 
organisation Mr. Graham has in mind to establish. But, 
unless he intends to set up a body with the widest powers 
of investigation, to give it a proper and thoroughly trained 
staff, and to compel traders and employers to furnish it 
with all relevant information not merely as an occasional 
thing, but regularly and continuously, he had far better 
do nothing at all. Punitive powers, and even the power to 
fix prices, are of far less importance than this power of 
thorough investigation; for, where once that is given, we 
are convinced that, in due time, the rest will follow as a 
matter of course. The Food Council was not given these 
powers, because it was never from the outset intended to 
achieve any real results. It was a mere window-dressing 
expedient, designed to quiet a popular demand for measures 
against profiteering. It has been a complete failure, chiefly 
because it has had no real power of getting at the facts, 
Mr. Graham cannot afford a similar fiasco. We believe that 
he means business, and that he will realise how completely 
this getting of adequate information is at the bottom of the 
matter. 


A TRIUMPH FOR JAPANESE 
DEMOCRACY 


[From A CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO.] 
EITHER in East nor West does what is called 
N constitutional government necessarily exclude 
political bribery and corruption. Japan has now 
possessed a constitution for about fifty years, but her 
political history is still mainly one financial scandal after 
another. 

The recent downfall of the Tanaka Government, 
culminating the other day in the sensationally sudden death 
of Baron Tanaka himself, suggests, however, that Japan 
may now have come to the parting of the ways. If so, 
then this must be accounted a triumph for Japanese 
democracy, as expressed by the Manhood Suffrage Act, 
which at the last election increased the electorate from 
3,000,000 to something like 12,000,000. 

Undoubtedly, those stalwarts who, for the last twenty 
years, have been fighting for universal manhood suffrage 
(woman suffrage, by the by, being still quite Utopian) were 
encouraged by a firm faith in the essential honesty and 
loyalty of the Japanese people. But whilst there are 
hopeful signs that this honesty and loyalty will eventually 
play a dominant part in Japanese politics, it is scarcely 
to these qualities that the first great victory for democracy 
against corrupt party politics can be attributed. That is 
mainly due to the plain, blunt fact (which Abraham Lincoln 
expressed in somewhat different terms) that bribery and 
corruption become increasingly difficult with an increasing 
electorate to bribe and corrupt. The unhappy fate of the 
late Government is instructive proof of that. 

When, just over two years ago, the Seiyukai Party 
succeeded in overthrowing the Government, and, with the 
reins of office in its hands, prepared to meet a general election, 
all past precedents were in favour of a victory. For, owing 
to the fact that most of the highest official positions through- 
out Japan depend on party favour, the party in possession 
has hitherto exercised a powerful control over the electoral 
machinery. But what was possible with a small electorate 
of 3,000,000 becomes increasingly difficult and unbearably 
expensive with an electorate of 12,000,000. Therefore, 


although the Seiyukai held the reins of office and, as the 
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richest party, had the largest amount, of money to spend, 
it only succeeded in obtaining the same number of seats 
as the chief opposition party, the Minseito. Everything 
goes to show that this was an unexpected shock, and, 
moreover, a most unwelcome one; for, in the assurance of 
victory, the Seiyukai Party and its members had spent 
money to the point of exhaustion. 

So the Government had to obtain (i.e., purchase) its 
majority from among the elected members of the Minseito 
and the small “* independent ” groups, although the increased 
cost of getting elected had sent up the cost of a member 
to almost prohibitive figures. £5,000 was the lowest figure 
mentioned by the vernacular press as the price paid for a 
new member of the Seiyukai, or, when no money was 
actually exchanged, a concession of still greater value. But 
the Government had to, and did, get its majority. 

It was a Pyrrhic victory. To begin with, newly-awakened 
public opinion was so stirred that even the more advanced 
* Proletarian ” groups began to pick up heart and a few 
more members. The Government was so much alarmed 
that it embarked on the wild scheme of suppressing all 
forms of advanced thought. But this campaign brought it 
into conflict, not only with the ‘“ Proletarian”’ groups, 
which are still so weak as to be temporarily negligible, but 
also with the students and staffs of the State universities 
and high schools, and even with many members of the 
chief opposition party. The unpopularity thus arising from 
its domestic politics was further increased by the unpopularity 
of its devious foreign policies, where the national interest 
had frequently to be sacrificed to meet the heavy debt 
the party owed to various financial backers. It became 
more than ever necessary to hold on to power, and so more 
and more money was spent, with a consequent increase in 
corrupt financial dealings. Things got so bad at last that 
the Elder Statesmen interfered. The Elder Statesmen are 
a peculiar Japanese institution, which exercises a great 
authority on the ground that they represent the general 
sense of the community, and are one of the means whereby 
the Emperor expresses his vaguely conceived power. 
Against this authority, employed usually with many face- 
saving devices, a parliamentary majority is not enough. 

There were a few excited days of negotiations; for, as 
after events proved, the Government had got itself into 
such a mess that its resignation would release a flood of 
scandal compared with which what had gone before was 
the merest trickle. Eventually, the ministers, fearing to 
hang together, decided they had better risk hanging 
separately, as thus a few of them might escape. 

Mr. Hamaguchi, the head of the Minseito, was thus called 
upon to form a new Government. His party is a typically 
Whiggish party, with most of the usual Whiggish virtues 
and defects. As one paper put it, “ the Minseito is good 
enough, but is it strong enough?” And whilst Baron 
Tanaka was generally described as “a great drinker of 
sake and patron of Geisha,’ Mr. Hamaguchi is described 
as “a very quiet-living man, who takes only a little alcohol 
as a ‘nightcap,’ and never sees a Geisha except on such 
occasions as an official dinner-party.’”” The very circum- 
stances, however, have enabled Mr. Hamaguchi to show 
himself unexpectedly powerful. Within a few months 
lie has inaugurated so able and complete a campaign for 
economy that the yen is higher than it has been for several 
years; whilst, in order to ensure popular support for his 
economy campaign, he has ruthlessly unearthed certain 
flagrant scandals of the late administration. Probably 
there has never been so bold an exposure of the methods 
and extent of governmental corruption. 

To name only the most striking instances. The former 
chief of the Bureau of Decorations has already been sent to 


prison for his part in such an extensive sale of honours 
and decorations, at the time of the enthronement, as 
practically to amount to lése majesté ; and the ex-Governor 
of Korea (a Seiyukai henchman) is awaiting trial for 
attempting to extort an enormous bribe in connection with 
the establishment of a rice exchange at Fusan. Then, to 
fill up the Seiyukat cup of bitterness to the full, the 
ex-Minister of Railways, who is Vice-President of the party» 
and one of Baron Tanaka’s closest friends and confidants, 
was, less than a week ago, committed to prison for trial on 
the charge of receiving a bribe of £200,000 for a vital railway 
concession. In its alarm, the Seiyukai began to urge the 
resignation of Baron Tanaka as its President. The Baron, 
who was a successful soldier before he became a politician, 
made a fighting speech at a banquet held a few nights ago, 
declaring that he would boldly see things through to the 
end; then, early the following morning, died from heart- 
failure. 

De mortuis, of course. Mr. Hamaguchi, the Premier, 
has spoken the usual kindly obituary over his dead 
opponent; but, for all that, the Baron’s death must be 
regarded as marking an important stage in the struggle for 
clean government. He is, in truth, the victim of Japan’s 
extended franchise, and it is hardly likely that any party 
will now put much reliance in methods which have proved 
so disastrous to him. With the achievement of a wide 
franchise, the people are inevitably masters henceforward. 
As corrupt and ignorant masters they will bind their 
“leaders” in a degrading slavery. Maybe there are some 
in the Minseito who have heard Robert Lowe’s famous 
dictum, ‘‘ We must educate our masters.”’ Apart altogether 
from any liberal principles they may profess, that seems 
to be the only line of policy left. If they act on it 
courageously, they will not only render a great service to 
Japan, but will find therein a greater freedom for themselves. 


THE FORK 


r l NHE table-fork—so I saw in a newspaper paragraph 
the other day—was not invented till the sixteenth 
century. The writer of the paragraph appeared to 

think that our ancestors who, having no forks when dining, 
“held the meat with one hand and used the knife with 
the other,” were in this respect in a less enviable condition 
than ourselves. He may be right in this, but there are also 
grounds for believing that the introduction of the fork has 
not been an unmixed blessing. May we not trace to it the 
origin of that daintiness which culminated in the Victorianism 
from which we are in full retreat to-day? Before the inven- 
tion of the fork men and women were brought into daily 
contact with the grand and greasy facts of life. There 
was nothing niminy-piminy about the table-manners of the 
old English, of whom a foreign traveller wrote: ‘On the 
English table there are no forks. A beaker is set before 
each person, and at the end of the meal each dips the end 
of his napkin therein, and with this they clean their teeth 
and wash their hands.” To the Victorian such behaviour 
at a meal would have appeared disgusting. Had he gone 
back two or three centuries to dine with his own ancestors, 
he would have felt as embarrassed in their company as if 
he had found himself eating with South Sea Islanders. His 
ancestor, indeed, in his table manners would have seemed 
to him a rather objectionable foreigner. 

Even after its importation from Italy, the fork did not 
immediately bring about that excessive niceness of behaviour 
that characterises the modern dinner-table. Forks were 
introduced, but only one fork was allotted to each guest 
at a meal. If he wished to use it on a second dish, he had 
to wipe it clean on a napkin, and an early book on etiquette 
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warns readers who wish to be fashionable to be sure to wipe 
the fork on the napkin and not on the bread or the cloth. 
With the increase of niceness, it was inevitable that someone 
should go a step further, and introduce the multiplicity of 
forks which has ever since been the rule on the English 
dinner-table. So scrupulous have we become since then 
that if an English hotel proprietor to-day expected us to 
use the same fork through an entire meal, we should warn 
all our friends against his hotel as a haunt of barbarism. And 
there are thousands of people who would rather not invite 
their friends to dine with them at all than invite them to 
a meal at which they would have to use the same fork for 
the fish and meat courses. 

Thus it will be seen that we are living under the tyranny 
of the fork. And we no longer use it merely for the purpose 
of keeping our fingers clean: we have gradually subjected 
ourselves to a tyrannous etiquette in the use of it as strict 
as the discipline of a soldier. One would have imagined 
that a liberty-loving nation which is also a compromise- 
loving nation like the English would say to itself: ‘* Let us 
have forks by all means for the sake of cleanliness, but, 
provided he uses them in a cleanly fashion, let everyone be 
free to use his forks as he will.” But no Martin Luther of 
the table has risen to assert the right of private judgment. 
You may prefer to take your fork in your right hand and 
your knife in your left, but, if you attempt to do this, you 
will be looked askance at by your friends. Certain foreigners 
cut up their meat first and then convey it to their mouths 
with a fork held in the right hand, but this is regarded as 
being no more desirable than the custom of tucking the 
napkin in at the neck. Yet is there a single reasonable 
argument in favour of the English attempt to enforce 
ambidexterity on the entire population of the island? Iam 
sure that it is as natural for a right-handed man to hold 
his fork in his right hand as it is to hold his pen in his 
right hand. Ambidexterity, according to certain educa- 
tionists, weakens the intelligence, and it may be that the 
Englishman’s lack of intelligence in regard to food is due to 
the fact that at table—and at table alone—ambidexterity 
is forced upon him by an iron convention. That it is 
unreasonable convention we see when he leaves his knife on 
the table and makes use of his fork alone when eating fish. 
Here he frequently takes the fork in the right hand, obedient 
to his deeper instincts, and society permits him to behave 
over fish as it would not permit him to behave over saddle 
of mutton. 

Another proof of the naturalness of conveying food to 
the mouth with the right hand is to be found in the behaviour 
of the unspoiled peasant when eating. The peasant, sitting 
down to a meal with his knife and fork, uses his fork as an 
instrument of secondary importance and, whenever possible, 
uses the knife in his right hand to take up morsels of food 
and so raise them to his lips. Englishmen of the upper and 
middle classes are horrified to see a member of their own 
race eating peas off a knife, and, if you asked them to 
justify their horror, they would probably say that putting 
a knife to the lips is dangerous. That, of course, is nonsense. 
Men have been putting knives to their lips for hundreds of 
years, and the accidents that have resulted from this have 
been negligible. A man who cannot eat from a knife without 
cutting himself is not fit to be trusted with a knife at all. 
Besides, the orthodox object as strongly to the use of a 
silver knife as to the use of a steel knife in this fashion. 
They have simply erected a code of etiquette which we all 
obey as slavishly as if imprisonment were the alternative. 

The truth is, we accept from each other commands and 
prohibitions against which there would be a_ universal 
outcry if they were imposed by the Government. If Par- 
liament passed a law as to the kind of tie we should wear at 


dinner, half the nation would go to gaol rather than obey it. 
If the police had orders to force every man to take off his 
hat when meeting a lady of his acquaintance in the street, 
thousands of men would thenceforward keep their hats on 
their heads in the name of freedom. Yet what does it 
matter whether I am ordered not to eat peas off a knife 
by the State or by a convention of society? Why should I 
be resentful if a policeman told me not to tuck a table 
napkin in at my neck, and obey quite cheerfully the conven- 
tion that forbids it as effectively? Surely, if it is for 
anybody to lay down these rigid laws, it is for the State. 
The State is the embodiment of the national wisdom, and 
is much more likely to be right about our clothes and our 
manners than the rather giddy-pated people who set the 
fashions in society. Yet, just because the State has nothing 
to do with it, we permit these silent encroachments on our 
liberties to goon. It is with a certain irony that the modern 
Englishman, bound as he is by conventions, must read 
Wordsworth’s noble lines : 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 


That Shakespeare spoke, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. 


For he must know in his heart that he is not free even in 
his use of knives and forks or in his choice of ties. 

Whether Englishmen will ever rebel against and put an 
end to their present servitude, it is impossible to foretell. 
It is difficult to persuade men that they are ill-used slaves, 
if slavery has come on them gradually and if it no longer 
causes them positive discomfort. Men will put up with all 
sorts of chains if they do not feelthem. That is why outcries 
against censorships and suppressions of plays, films and books 
are nearly always so ineffective. They cause inconvenience 
only to a small minority ; the majority is perfectly indifferent. 
Similarly, there are hundreds of laws in existence which forbid 
us to do hundreds of things that we do not very much want 
to do, and we do not feel that they impose any real restriction 
on our behaviour. This, according to one school of thought, 
is because we are becoming increasingly like Robots, and 
are growing so accustomed to servitude that it no longer 
troubles us. We accept even new despotisms meckly 
because we are not aware that they exist. 

On the other hand, it may be that certain restrictions 
that do not decrease our freedom actually increase our 
freedom. Restrictions as to the use of knives and forks 
and as to our manners at table may, for all we know, enable 
social life at the table to flow in freer channels. We must 
be Robots in some matters in order that we live easily with 
each other. Liberty exists in its most uncomfortable form 
in Liberty Hall. Traffic would move less freely if there were 
no traflie restrictions. Restrictions, indeed, are cheerfully 
accepted even by the fanatic for liberty, except when they 
are inconvenient as well as absurd, like the restriction on 
the hours for selling cigarettes. The objection to this 
restriction is that its purpose—the only purpose that could 
justify its existence, the liberation of the shop-assistant— 
could be more reasonably achieved by a restriction on the 
shop-assistant’s hours of work. But even that restriction 
is unlikely to be removed, now that, owing to the installation 
of shilling-in-the-slot machines, it is no longer a cause ol 
daily inconvenience to the ordinary natural tobacco-using 
man. 

As for the conventions, they are but the rules of a game, 
and the game could not go on so pleasantly without them. 
It does not much matter what rules you have in a game, 
so long as everybody can obey them fairly easily. But 
a game without any laws at all would undoubtedly end at 
times in a riot. And so, perhaps, would a dinner. Hence 


we are unlikely to see an effective rebellion against the rule 
for the right use of the fork and the napkin. 


Nothing can, 
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at any rate, now banish the fork altogether from our tables, 
except a nation-wide Back-to-Barbarism movement. And 
that, in spite of certain signs and stirrings among the middle 
aged, is not very probable. Y. ¥. 


PASSING CUSTOMS IN 
FARMLAND 

T is common knowledge that agriculture is passing 

| through a period of transition, but only those who 

have traversed the by-ways for twenty years or 
more can know how deeply this change is affecting the 
rank and file of farm workers. In the days of my first. 
acquaintance with the husbandman there was a little public- 
house standing on the outskirts of a remote Essex hamlet, 
a house with dormer windows, tiled roof, and a white face 
coloured delicately by the red curtains that were drawn 
with nightfall when the big oil lamp was Jit. To the tap-room 
of this house with sanded floor and ingle nooks, labour 
brought some small part of its ten shillings a week on 
Saturday nights, and enjoyed what was called a sing-song. 
Men sang stolidly the old and shameless ballads of the 
county, quite unconscious of the bawdiness of the songs. 
There was no accompaniment other than the chorus, in 
which all joined heartily. For the price of half a gallon of 
beer I became the audience. Old men and young used 
the dialect that is now becoming a thing of the past, and 
they employed the Norman-French words that are also 
disappearing. If one of them had a pain, he would say 
that he ‘“ doloured.” They would ask me for “ largesse ” 
when the shooting season opened. Their eleven o’clock 
halt in the hay or harvest field was for “ beever.” The old 
men have gone, and they took their songs and favourite 
words with them. 

In the Wales of some twenty years ago the living-in 
custom was the rule rather than the exception; to-day it 
is the exception. Single men sat at the farmer’s table, 
below the salt so to speak; they did not receive the same 
fare as the family, though they had good food in plenty. 
The farmer’s wife cooked for them; her daughters, with 
girls from the village, did the housework. ‘To-day the 
living-in system is passing; the farmer’s wife regards extra 
cooking as drudgery, and the farmer’s daughters eye house- 
work askance. The standard of living has gone up; 
horizons are larger, the simpler fashions of old times are 
despised. 

In Scotland change is still more marked. I recall some 
border highland country in which for many years I rented 
a grouse hill. There was an old farmhouse, a place which 
had been a hunting-box of James V.; it had stone walls of 
immense thickness and a few large rooms. The farmer and 
his wife kept two and let the rest of the house to me. 
There was a large staff of workers; the girls lived in the 
kitchen, the men in the bothy. For harvests, Irish labour 
was brought into the district, and on Sundays there was 
a solemn procession to the bothy on this old farm, where 
an aged Irish labourer who knew how to read received the 
letters from home that had been sent to other workers 
not so gifted, and told them what their news was. If 
1 remember rightly, he sat in receipt of custom. One penny 
a letter was the guerdon of scholarship. 

The farmer supplied his men workers with oatmeal at 
the rate of about thirty-five pounds a month, and milk at 
the rate of half a gallon a day. The great iron porridge pot 
was never off the fire in kitchen or in bothy; three times 
a day men would take an ample bowl. They seemed to 
have all the potatoes they wanted, and there were rabbits 
to be had for the poaching. The girls were equally faithful 


to porridge, though they were a little more dainty in the 
manner of its service. 

To-day the bothy system would appear to be on the 
decline. In many parts of Scotland the distribution of 
labour is different. The grieve or overseer may take one 
or two single men into his house; a married labourer may 
do the same, and so the old system passes. Allowances are 
as they were, but are handled differently. The farm 
labourers still get their order on the local mill for 
thirty-five pounds of oatmeal every month, but instead of 
drawing the ration incline to part with the chit to the 
miller for cash; it goes to one of the grocers, who sends a 
motor-van to the remotest cottage and sells things in tins. 

Speaking to one who is an acknowledged authority on 
the fashions of the Scottish countryside, I asked him 
whether he thought that the farm worker and his family 
were so well-nourished as they used to be, and his answer 
was a very definite negative. He summed the position up 
in a phrase: ‘‘ The farm hand has more variety and less 
nourishment.”” Oatmeal may become monotonous after 
a time, but it was at least valuable as a source of energy, 
and, with milk and cheese, went far to provide a complete 
dict. They tell of the days when young students of 
Aberdeen and other Scottish Universities, some of whom 
came direct from the farms, used to bring with them their 
sack of oatmeal, and “ meal days” are still known in the 
University Calendars, because once or twice in the term 
students had time off to replenish their store. That fine 
simplicity has gone. However poorly students may live, 
however urgent the call for thrift, they would despise the 
simpler fare of the generation that preceded them. 

Side by side with these changes in the mode of life on 
the land has come a change in men’s capacity to do skilled 
and varied work. In England, Wales and Scotland they 
will tell you that the generation that can face any farm job 
is passing rapidly. Skilled hedgers and ditchers are not 
easy to find; the thatcher tends to die out, and with the 
increase of Dutch barns his place may know him no more. 
The old men who could lay a drain are very hard to find; 
mechanical devices—though there is so much to be said 
for them from the point of labour-saving—are slowly but 
surely robbing farm work of much of its skilled touch. 
Machinery, and the minimum wage which is so often the 
maximum wage, may be held responsible for the decline in 
interest among the older generation. The man who is a 
good worker and the man who is an indifferent one draw 
the same money. The farmer protests that the bad man is 
worth less and ignores the obvious truth that the good 
man is worth more, and that an extra shilling or two spent 
wisely would have a tremendous effect, not only in estab- 
lishing a man’s self-respect and pride in his own capacity, 
but his interest in the job to hand. 

In all probability, the mechanising of agricultural industry 
will in a few years remove much of the colour from farmland 
work and village life. The old songs have gone; the 
wireless is in every village street; much abomination is 
wrought by gramophones in every village, not because the 
gramophone is a bad instrument—I am one of its admirers— 
but because of the deplorable purposes it is turned to. 

Looking backwards, and my farming recollections turn 
to the time when King Edward came to the throne, I see 
the most vivid colours passing from agricultural life, and 
a tendency for everything to become drab. Against this, 
of course, one must in fairness set the village club, the 
women’s institute, the wireless and the motor ’bus, to say 
nothing of increased facilities for boys and girls to have 
some choice of their means of livelihood. In the old days 
the boys were turned to the land and the girls to domestic 
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service. To-day the boy is going in to the nearest motor 
works or garage if he has half a chance, and the girl is 
going to the shop or factory, so that she may have her 
evenings to herself and sleep at home. Perhaps what is lost 
belongs chiefly to the world of intangible things, but for 
some of us at least these are the things that count. 

Ss 


Correspondence 
LORD IRWIN’S BLUNDER 


To the Editor of Tut New Statesman. 

Str,—Though my own hopes with regard to the future place 
of All-India in the British Commonwealth are far to the left of 
yours, I appreciate the value of plain speaking and, if I had the 
shadow of a suspicion that Lord Irwin’s declaration and our 
Government's endorsement of it were meant ‘‘ to bamboozle the 
people of India,”’ should feel as indignant as you are at Danegeld 
being paid for the sake of a few months’ peace. But I believe 
that Lord Irwin meant exactly what he said, and rejoice that 
he had made up his mind to say it. There is no man living in 
whose candour and fidelity to principle his friends have surer 
faith than they have in his. And I hope you will allow it to 
be recorded in your columns that your judgment of the wisdom 
and motives of his action is not shared by all of those who never 
miss reading THe New SraTesMAN week by week. 

Lord Irwin’s declaration was published nine days before your 
article appeared. Most of your readers will not have kept it 
for reference. I hope you will find it possible to reprint the 
crucial paragraphs of this State paper on which such great issues 
depend.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford, 

November 12th. 


[The Viceroy’s speech was printed at full length in all the great 
daily newspapers and we fear we cannot give a column and a 
half—for that is the space Sir Michael’s ‘ crucial paragraphs ” 
would occupy—to the reprinting of it here. Besides, we have 
never disputed the intrinsic excellence either of Lord Irwin’s 
ideals or of the exalted language in which he embodied them. 
We have merely expressed the view which we share apparently 
with the ablest of recent Indian administrators (e.g., Lord Reading 
and Lord Meston), with all the leaders of the Conservative and 
Liberal Parties, with a good many members of the Labour Party, 
and with all the members of the Simon Commission, that Lord 
Irwin’s pointed use of the phrase “ Dominion Status” was 
inopportune and short-sighted in the highest degree and calculated 
to produce very serious misunderstanding and conflict in India 
in the near future.—Eb. N.S.] 


MICHAEL E, SADLER. 








To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—In your article entitled “‘ Lord Irwin’s Blunder ”’ in the 
issue of THE NEw STATESMAN on November 9th, you ask: “ If 
Lord Irwin’s speech meant something, then what is that 
something ? ” 

Lord Irwin’s speech meant two things : first, that, as suggested 
by Sir John Simon, before the stage is reached of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, H.M.’s Government will meet repre- 
sentatives of British India and of the Indian States, and discuss 
the Commission’s proposals with them; and, secondly, that the 
interpretation put by Sir Malcolm Hailey, in a speech made by 
him as Home Member in 1924, on the language of the declaration 
of 1917, is not the interpretation accepted by H.M.’s Government. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey then drew a distinction between ‘“ responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire ”’ 
and Dominion status, and said that the goal envisaged by the 
declaration of 1917 was the former and not the latter. 

The value of the first of these items is best understood by 
those who understand the strength of the Indian desire for the 
recognition of their country’s equality among the nations. The 
constitution of the Parliamentary Commission, with no Indian 
members, was read as a denial of that equality. The announce- 
ment of a Conference with the British Government, at which 
British and Indian India alike will be represented, is taken as a 
generous recognition of it. 

The second item has removed the impression that the British 
Government has changed its mind since the dark days of 1917, 
and that it now intends to put off Indian aspirations with a 
casuistical distinction. That some Indian politicians, able 
bargainers as they are, should affect to believe that the new 
announcement means the immediate concession of Dominion 
status, is natural enough; but even they are unable to go beyond 


a tentative suggestion to that effect, because Lord Irwin has 
said that, until the Commission’s report is laid before Parliament, 
“it is impossible, and, even if it were possible, it would in the 
view of H.M.’s Government clearly be improper, to forecast the 
nature of any constitutional changes that may subsequently be 
proposed.” 

In speaking of a casuistical distinction between responsible 
government and Dominion status, I intend no reflection upon 
those who, like your correspondent, A. J. M., feel doubtful what 
Dominion status means. When responsible government is 
established in India, the Indian executive will be responsible to 
a legislature elected in India. In the decision—when it comes— 
to establish responsible government, all the developments to 
which the will of an Indian electorate may conduct India’s 
executive are implicit. Whether those developments stop short 
of Dominion status as we knew it prior to the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, or extend beyond that point, the concession of responsible 
government will equally be the abrogation of the power of a 
British Ministry to control the Indian executive. In proportion 
as that power is not abrogated, the type of government in India 
will remain other than “ responsible.”-—Yours, etc., 

18 Gilston Road, JOHN MAYNARD, 

London, S.W.10. Indian Civil Service (retired). 

[But the British Government—any conceivable British Govern- 
ment—does ‘intend to put off Indian aspirations.” So what 
can there be but harm in “ removing the impression” that it 
does? That is the whole point. ‘Indian aspirations” as 
expressed by the National Congress quite definitely include the 
immediate grant of Dominion status, and any use of that phrase 
as a pious hope without any reference to the period within which 
it may reasonably be expected to be realised is bound to create 
misunderstandings in India. Clearly it cannot be realised in any 
presently foreseeable future. Is it to be realised during the 
twentieth century or during the twenty-first? From the Indian 
point of view time is obviously of the essence of the contract, 
and any promise which does not refer to time is essentially a 
** bamboozling ” promise. In our view the British Government 
ought to make a sufficiently definite statement on this point. 
It ought to say in effect to the politicians of India: ‘“ Dominion 
status is the ultimate purpose of all our dealings with you. Its 
achievement may or may not be possible in the form which you 
at present desire. But you may count upon this, that at the 
first moment when you as the responsible representatives of the 
people of India request us to withdraw all our troops from your 
country we shall grant you Dominion status without hesitation 
or delay.” Sir John Maynard and others of his way of thinking 
seem always to ignore this utterly crucial point.—Epb. N.S.] 





MODERN IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The writer of the article on Imprisonment for Debt in 
your last issue is probably not one of the harassed and un- 
sympathetic fraternity of solicitors who deal with petty debts. 

I appear regularly in the county court on behalf of local trades- 
men to obtain judgment for debts ranging from 2s. upwards; 
the majority are for sums under £2. It is frequently necessary 
to issue a judgment summons, but only about one in fifty results 
in actual committal. The debtor either pays in driblets, or 
disappears or has no means. If a summons is issued, a committal 
order is not made until the judge is satisfied that there are no 
goods available on which execution could be levied (this practice. 
however, is due to the benignity of the judge, not any rule of 
court, and may not be followed elsewhere). When a committal 
order is made, it is framed so that the committal may be suspended 
if the debtor shall pay the debt in specified instalments. These are 
fixed in accordance with the proved means and are often as low 
as 2s.a month. It may therefore take many years to recover the 
debt. 

There are many instances of debts which could not be recovered 
if the threat of a judgment summons and ultimate committal were 
not available. E.g.,a commercial traveller, in regular employment 
but with no fixed abode, runs up a bill of £30 at a hotel and leaves 
without paying. He has no goods and takes no notice of judg- 
ments until the threat of committal makes some inroad into the 
comfort of his irresponsible daily existence. Again, a man 
appears to be well off and is given credit, but when execution 1s 
issued it is found that the house, motor car and furniture have 
been thoughtfully put in the name of his wife. ; 

With regard to maintenance and affiliation orders, which, unlike 
ordinary tradesmen’s debts, are usually the outcome of a bitter 
drama, the debtor frequently leaves his employment on purpose 
so that he shall have no means with which to satisfy the order and 
shall thus have the last word after all. In cases where committal 


is actually obtained it very seldom results in the payment sn 
the debt, but may serve as a deterrent and undoubtedly gives some 
slight satisfaction to the exasperated creditor. 
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The habitual county court debtor is either tricky or stupid. 
Of the numerous occasional petty debts, some are due to tem- 
porary misfortune and some are avoidable. In a competitive 
district tradesmen are far too ready to give credit. Many working- 
class homes have not the intellectual capacity to work out a 
budget and save each week enough to meet a bill six weeks ahead. 
Unjust claims are often successfully maintained owing to care- 
lessness in bookkeeping and the debtor’s failure to keep receipts. 

A county court summons may overtake anyone, yet many 
people do not even realise that they must appear to dispute it if 
they do not admit the claim. It would fill a gap in our educational 
system if children were given some vivid instruction in litigation 
illustrated by actual documents and a visit to the various courts, 
and driven home by the memorising of such maxims as ‘* Always 
keep receipts” and ** Never ignore a summons.”—Yours, etc., 

SOLICITOR. 


MR. MIDDLETON MURRY AND GOD 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Murry accuses me of misrepresentation, and cites 
three points, one of which is a matter of fact. 

First: I said he seemed to be ignorant of the works of 
Tennant, Thornton, von Hiigel and Evelyn Underhill. If a well- 
known man of letters wrote a book in which he attempted to state 
a new theory of the physical universe and did not consider the 
works of Whitehead, Jeans, Eddington and J. S. Huxley I should 
suppose, in politeness, that his negligence was the result of 
non-acquaintance. So when I found Mr. Murry writing a treatise 
on the ultimate truths of philosophical theology, and failing to 
consider what the more constructive scholars in that science in 
modern times have written, I assumed that he did not know the 
books in question. He assures me that he does know them; 
and I am more puzzled than before to understand why he 
published his God. 

Second: I said he implied that ‘ the Jesus of Mark made no 
claim to rise from the dead.” Mr. Murry asks on what I base 
this statement. The answer will be found in pages 84 to 89 of 
his book, more specifically in this passage : 

We have seen that he (i.e., Jesus) denied his miracles himself. 

He was not in a position to deny his bodily resurrection as an actual 

fact : for the good reason that it happened after he was dead. 

In Mark’s gospel we read that Jesus, after Peter’s declaration 
of his Messiahship, ‘‘ began to teach them that the Son of Man 
must suffer many things and be rejected of the elders and of the 
chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and after three days 
rise again. And he spake that saying openly.” 

Third: Mr. Murry complains of my statement that he ‘‘ seems 
unaware of the existence of the Orthodox Church,” and insists 
that ‘‘ orthodox” is constantly used as he uses it, i.e., as an 
equivalent to Roman Catholicism. I should be interested to 
know where he finds this constant use—not, I am sure, among 
historians. I do not think even Roman Catholic historians, 
such as Duchesne, Adrian Fortescue or Batiffol would use the word 
as Mr. Murry uses it. They certainly would not thank him for 
the way in which he supports that use : 

Christianity is the great Church, and nothing else is Christianity. 

To call anything else Christianity is to plunge into confusion and 

chaos and it is an insult to Christianity. 

Even the Pope would, I imagine, be surprised to hear that he 
might regard the Churches of Constantinople and Athens as 
non-Christian. I could only assume, in the face of this language 
that Mr. Murry knew nothing of the Orthodox Church. Its 
existence, and its very definite non-Papal Catholicism, alone 
make Mr. Murry’s statements seem absurd to anyone even 
slightly acquainted with ecclesiastical history. 

I trust I have justified my “ licences.” I wrote perhaps rather 
impatiently because as a student of theology I am very weary 
of approaches to that great science made with a lightness and 
ignorance of easily accessible material that would never be 
tolerated in books on other serious subjects. I could not write 
on what I believe to be Mr. Murry’s grave lapses in logic and his 
extreme carelessness in matters of history and criticism without 
taking far more of your space than is, I think, warranted in dis- 
cussing a book in which the author begins by saying that all 
Christians are liars, and towards the end of his essay informs 
us that while he himself is not ‘‘ like the founder of Christianity, 
D. H. Lawrence veritably is. He happens to be more like him 
than any other man who has lived for the past fifty years, unless 
perchance it were that other non-Christian, Friedrich Nietzsche.” 

Yours, etc., 
Your REVIEWER. 


CECIL HOUSES 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN, 
Sir,—May I once again appeal to you on behalf of Cecil Houses ? 


We are holding a public meeting on Friday, November 22nd, 
at 3 p.m., at His Majesty’s Theatre (by kind permission of 


Mr. C. B. Cochran and the board of directors) to raise funds for 
a fourth Cecil House, where, for a shilling a night, a homeless 
woman can get a good bed, hot bath, hot tea and bread and 
butter—and no questions asked. 

We already have three Houses established, all self-supporting 
and non-sectarian. Once the initial cost of freehold, recon- 
struction and equipment has been met each House stands on its 
own financial feet, from the shillings received nightly, and requires 
no further contributions from the public. 

We can accommodate 160 women and 34 babies every night 
—the charge for a cot is 3d.—but these resources are quite 
inadequate to meet the tragically increasing demand for beds. 
Last week over one hundred women—many of them with young 
children—had to be turned away through lack of room. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole is taking the chair for us and the speakers 
will include Miss Clemence Dane, Miss Edith Evans, Lady Moyers, 
Mr. Owen Nares, Mr. Conal O’Riordan, Mr. Alfred Short, M.P. 
(Under-Secretary for Home Affairs), and Major J. Brunel Cohen, 
M.P. Tickets of admission to the meeting can be obtained (free) 
on application to me at Cecil Houses, Inc., 11 Golden Square, 
London, W.1.—Yours, etc., A. E. CHESTERTON, 

11 Golden Square, W.1. Hon. Organising Secretary. 

November 13th. 


Miscellany 
THE TRAP 


N his youth M. Themistocles Perrochet had been in the 
I Chasseurs @ Afrique ; having inherited a small business 
from a relation, he now occupied himself as a jeweller 

in the Parnasse quarter. 

The premises, which were old and much in need of repair, 
had in years gone by been used as a warehouse. In the floor 
of the shop, in front of the counter, there still remained a 
trap-door which opened into a cellar. This cellar had been 
used for storing articles. M. Perrochet, on taking possession 
of the premises, finding he had nothing that he wished to 
store below the ground level, was perplexed as to what use 
he should put this part of his property to. 

** It is useless to pay rent for something that one does not 
use,” he reflected gloomily. Contemplating it, he was seized 
with an idea which pleased him. 

‘“* Here,” said he, smiling to himself at his intelligence, 
“here is a protection against burglars which will cost me 
not a sou. I ¢an continue to live tranquilly alone. 

‘** In the first place, the trap is a large one; it runs almost 
from one end of the counter to the other. In the second 
place—and this is excellent—the trap-door opens downwards, 
It will well serve my purpose. Each night, before I retire, 
I have but to withdraw the bolt and insert something to 
suspend the trap-door so that a slight push will send it down. 
I do this. Bien. If a burglar enters he will walk to the 
counter. He will not reach it, that is evident. Ihave hima 
prisoner. All that remains is for me to send for the police. 
I can go to bed in peace and without fear.” 

From time to time Madame la Comtesse d’Oripeaux was 
in the habit of visiting M. Perrochet’s establishment. The 
old lady, who was poor and shabby in appearance, would 
sometimes make some small purchase : a buckle of diamonds 
(in paste) or a semi-precious stone which took her fancy. 
Sometimes it was she who sold; the jeweller buying from her 
some piece of jewellery of which she had grown tired. 

Yet more often still no business was transacted between 
them. Both were old and liked to gossip. After such 
visits, M. Themistocles Perrochet, while taking an apéritif 
at a neighbouring café with his friends, would throw out his 
chest as he remarked : 

*“Who do you suppose honoured me with a visit this 
afternoon, mon vieux ? The Comtesse d’Oripeaux herself ! ” 

It happened that on the occasion of one of her visits the 
old woman, who was fond of young men who were intelligent 
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and presentable, remarked on the absence of the young Albert, 
M. Perrochet’s nephew, who came each day to assist his uncle 
in his business. 

“Your nephew, is he ill ?”’ she demanded, tapping her 
lorgnette on the glass case beside her. 

** Mais, non, madame,” replied the jeweller with some 
hesitation. 

“Then why isn’t he here? ” 

M. Perrochet, knowing full well from experience that 
Madame la Comtesse d’Oripeaux was not in the habit of 
waiting for an answer, proceeded to tell her the reason. 
Recently the young Albert, who lived with his mother at 
some distance from his uncle’s business, had arrived in the 
morning late, tired after an evening spent with friends in the 
Quartier Latin. 

M. Perrochet, who was a bachelor and lived with Mimi 
his cat as his sole companion in rooms above his shop, had a 
deep affection for Albert, his sister’s only child; he was, 
however, one who could not tolerate the slightest deviation 
from his arrangements. 

The third time that his nephew arrived an hour late and 
with his head unfit for business, his uncle conducted him to 
the door, muttering in the young man’s ear : “ A lazy, good- 
for-nothing, inattentive fellow. 





** But, uncle—— ”’ began his nephew. 

** Allons, filez,” cried M. Perrochet, thrusting his nephew 
before him ; and returned to his place behind the counter, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 

‘““My good Perrochet, you did wrong,” observed the 
Comtesse, after the incident had been related to her. ‘* Re- 
member that he is young; you and I, have we not been the 
same? He is, au fond, a good lad, and handsome. 
truly that he resembles you greatly.” 


I say 


“Oh, la la!” the old man interposed. 
compliment, madame.” 


“You pay me a 


‘* And, besides, who else can make us laugh so well? 
You have not forgotten M. le Maire and the distribution of 
medals? ” 

The astute old lady was reminding the jeweller of an 
occasion, one of many, when the youth had brought tears 
to the eyes of both with his drolleries. 

‘“ Ah! I see you have not forgotten,’ 
seeing a twinkle in the old man’s eyes. ‘ You relent, that 
is certain. To-morrow he returns; n’est-ce pas? ” 

** Non, madame,” retorted the old man, his eyes no longer 
twinkling, his brows contracted ina frown. “ I have finished 
with the lazy fellow. It is not possible, bien entendu, to 
conduct a business without punctuality and attention. I 
shall get someone else without much trouble, since it is not 
easy to-day for the young to find a good post.” 

‘* A stranger!” observed the Comtesse, raising her eyebrows. 
** You will be robbed.” 

‘*T wonder,” muttered the old man grimly. 
am not over fond of strangers.” 

‘* Reconsider your decision then. 
good Perrochet.” 

** Madame, I will not change my decision.” 

“Then you will be a fool,” retorted the old lady sharply. 
* T wish you good day.” 

The Comtesse, in a very bad humour, rose and limped 
slowly to her car, which, like herself, had known better days. 

** Sapristi! she was much annoyed,” said the old man as 
he returned to his counter. ‘‘ Perhaps I make a mistake, 
after all.” 

Already he had begun to regret his decision. 

* * * 


’ 


she continued, on 


** Certes, I 


Be reasonable, my 


Madame la Comtesse d’Oripeaux occupied an appartement 


in the Rue Marigny. The small rooms were crowded with 
old and heavy furniture. Before the window in her sitting- 
room stood an aviary in which lived three or four dejected 
birds which had lost their plumage. A cocktail-shaker and a 
large box of cigarettes upon a table gave a strange air of 
contrast to a room which held the spirit of an age that is 
past. 

To this appartement came the young Albert in response to 
a note from the old lady. 

“A bad affair, my poor Albert,” said she, pointing with 
her stick to a chair. ‘* Your uncle, how obstinate he is. He 
will not budge. I am seriously annoyed with him. Tell me, 
what can we do? Have you thought of something? ” 

A smile flitted across the young man’s handsome face. 

‘* Madame, I have an idea.” 

ae te das 

‘““A burglary, a make-believe burglary, that is to say. 
Roger and I have planned it. I have a key of my uncle’s 
shop; as to the bolts, they are not difficult to move. We will 
disguise ourselves. Roger will be a curé in a large hat and 
soulane. As for me, I shall wear a white beard and a black 
cloak. My uncle will get a surprise. Afterwards he will 
not wish to live alone. ‘ Albert,’ he will say, ‘ return to me. 
I will make you a partner in my business.’ ”’ 

“Your idea is splendid,” said the old lady, clapping her 
hands in approval. ‘“‘ This time it is my good Perrochet who 


will have his lesson.” 
* * 


At a quarter to ten, following his usual custom, M. 
Perrochet began to make his preparations for the night. 
Having bolted the door of his establishment, he carried Mimi 
the big cat into the small kitchen, set a saucer of milk on the 
floor beside her, caressed her and bade her “* Good night.” 
Next he returned to his shop and arranged the trap-door, 
covering it with a rug. Having done this, he went slowly 
upstairs to his bedroom, undressed, put on his grey flannel 
night-cap, switched off the light and got into bed. 

It was a night of stifling heat, the air heavy and oppressive. 

‘“* Pouff!’’ muttered the old man as he turned back the 
blankets and took off his night-cap. He spent some time 
turning from side to side. Even the rearrangement of his 
pillows failed to achieve his object. ‘“* If one cannot sleep,” 
he remarked presently as he went out to his bookcase on the 
landing, ‘*‘ one must read.” He took down L’Avare from a 
shelf. ‘*‘ Harpagon, I meet him for the fifth, or is it the 
sixth time!” 

He was in the act of returning to his bed when he thought 
he heard a noise in the shop below. Like a setter, the old 
man pricked his ears and remained motionless, his body 
partly hidden behind the wall as he peered down the stairs. 
He was not mistaken. The noise was repeated; presently 
a gleam of light showed the outline of two figures near the 
door. 

** Dieu!’ muttered M. Perrochet, ‘“‘ the occasion has 
arisen; now if one had a Colt from this position with a good 
aim. . . . I must, however, rely upon the trap-door. What 
precisely have they ? I wonder.” 

He continued to wait, constructing rapidly in his mind the 
events that should happen below. 

‘“‘ They are in the shop; I hear them moving about, they 
advance slowly to the counter... Ah!” 

Suddenly the old man heard a thud, followed by a sharp 
ery. With his heart beating violently, the jeweller went 


back to his room, seized a poker, and descended the stairs. 
In the light from a dark lantern he saw the figure of a curé 
bending over the trap-door. 
** Don’t move, or I strike,’’ observed M. Perrochet, now 
full of courage seeing that one of his adversaries was unarmed. 
‘** Tell me who is below,” he commanded. 
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“ Your nephew.” 

‘* Sapristi, my nephew ! ”’ 

‘* He has fallen, monsieur.” 

‘*Imbecile, that is evident,’ remarked M. Perrochet. 
* Hold the lantern—so. Albert—is it you?” 

‘** Yes, uncle,” came a weak voice from below. 

‘** Are you hurt ?” 

‘* A little.” 

‘* One moment.” 

The old man knelt down on the floor and extended an 
arm into the void. 

“Catch hold firmly.” 
nephew to the surface. 

“You are not angry, uncle,” said young Albert in a 
voice of supplication, “‘ because I played a joke upon you. 
Roger and I, we wished to prove to you that it is not safe 
for you to live alone.” 

‘“* You and Roger,” said M. Perrochet, with a short laugh, 
as he picked up a white beard from the floor, ‘ will repose on 
the couch in my office. The joke is against you this time. 
At seven I rise. At half-past seven we will take our café. 
Afterwards we will talk this matter over.” 

Joun Mirsup. 


With an effort he dragged his 


THE GHOST 


RANK was killed in the month of November, 
kK Near the midnight hour of a raw, wet day. 
““Remember? ” you ask. 
That moment he passed away. 


How well I remember 


It was nearly twelve. We were joking together, 
Sitting up late by the farmhouse fire, 

When something plucked at the latch, and a shudder 
Of weeping went past the byre. 


* We’ve forgotten the War,” the third of us muttered, 
And walked to the door near the foot of the stair. 
Then twice you clutched at the drenched words uttered 
By that something that turned on us out of the air. 


‘* What’s that? 
there? ” 
Looked at the night. And the lamp flared higher. 
“ Life has gone wrong; but Death’s a dark mender.” 
And a coal dropped out of the fire. 


Did you hear? Is it Frank? Is he dead 


And every year comes the same visitation ; 
Something intrudes—demands. 

There is anxiousness then in all Life’s vibration, 
And we touch admonishing hands. 


HERBERT E. PALMER. 


CRITICAL VALUES 


N her letter last week Dame Ethel Smyth wrote: ‘ Not 

| one word of Mr. Turner’s estimate of Schnabel is 
exaggerated; not one word of it but in its main 
essence applies to Tovey.” In criticism of contemporary 
works and performances it is well to stick to the work or 
the performance itself and not to bring into the discussion 
other evidences of the artist’s character because one wants 
to avoid personalities as far as possible when criticising 
living artists. It might be legitimate to say, for example, 
of a pianist that his technique was less perfect than it might 
be (or than it once had been) because he had devoted himself 
to composition and had neglected his pianoforte playing; 
but every musician of any judgment would be able to 
discount imperfections or faults in playing due to such a 


cause. Such criticism was actually made of Beethoven 


as a player in his later years; but let us suppose that 
Beethoven after not touching a pianoforte for years and 
after having given up all playing in public for ten years 
had suddenly given a performance of, say, a Mozart concerto 
to the musicians of Vienna, can we suppose that musicians 
like Schubert and Weber would not have perceived how 
much finer his playing was than that of a virtuoso like Czerny 
(or even the young Liszt) who was in constant practice ? 
Certainly there would be in the audience a number of 
musicians who would prefer the virtuoso, especially if he 
were a virtuoso of extraordinary calibre; but such musicians 
lack the higher faculties and, as the Russian composer and 
critic Leonid Sabaneyeff says: ‘“‘One can be the author 
of huge symphonies and be little.” Musicians of great 
technical talent and poor mental and spiritual talent have 
always been plentiful. They are often good servants but 
always bad masters and poor critics. Berlioz banishes 
them from his musical Utopia, and in one of his writings 
Says : 

The rare faculty of appreciating truth of expression, whether in 
the work of the composer or in the performance of his interpreters, 
is ranked above all others in the opinion of the Euphonians. 
Whoever is convicted of being absolutely destitute of it, or of 
taking pleasure in hearing works of false expression, is inexorably 
expelled from the city, however eminent his talent or exceptional 
his voice, unless he consents to descend to some inferior employment 


such as the making of catgut or the preparation of hides for kettle- 
drums. 


I have a great admiration for Donald Tovey’s remarkable 
and exceptional talents, but truth of expression has not 
always characterised his playing when I have heard it; 
and I expect to discover the same lack of a fine sense of 
proportion in his compositions (which are unknown to me) 
that I have found in his playing; just as I expect to find 
in Artur Schnabel’s compositions (which, unfortunately, are 
also unknown to me—none having been played in this 
country) that sense of proportion which is so conspicuous 
in his playing. 

It is extremely difficult for the public to find its way 
about in the maze of gifted musicians which surround it, 
offering their various interpretations and programmes, and 
it is no wonder that someone occasionally asks the question 
whether all performers do not get between the music and the 
audience, so that when we go to hear a Beethoven sonata 
plaved, we can only hear Schnabel or Tovey or Rachmaninoff 
or Paderewski or Josef Hofmann or Cortot or Bauer, but 
never Beethoven. One such sceptic recently told me that 
the only way to hear what Beethoven actually wrote was, 
it seemed to him, to be able to read it from the score. There 
is a dangerous fallacy in this innocent and plausible idea. 
Everybody who is not blind can see Botticelli’s Spring in 
the Uffizi or Giotto’s Entombment in the Capella dell’ Arena, 
but does everybody who sees those pictures see the same 
things? Would I, for example, see as much as Mr. Roger 
Fry saw? I doubt it. And does the average teacher of 
English in an English school see in Shakespeare’s poetry 
all that Coleridge or that Keats saw? We can only find in 
any work of art what we ourselves possess—however 
faintly or rudimentarily! If musical education were as 
general as education in language, then the ordinary man 
would not be so dangerously liable to be impressed by the 
professional musician’s ability to read a score. Any fool 
can learn to read a score just as easily as any fool can learn 
to read a book: it is not one bit more difficult. A clever 
fool is one who is not frightened by long words and can pick 
up easily such a large vocabulary that he can become a 
writer or a lecturer; and the same sort of clever fool exists 
in music and fills the orchestras, the musical schools, 
conservatoires, concert-halls and opera houses of Europe. 
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When we have a really great musician playing music 
we have someone like a really great mathematician 
expounding the ideas of another great mathematician, 
If one had asked the late Henri Poincaré, one of the greatest 
of French mathematicians, to expound to us some difficult 
idea of Newton’s or of Ejinstein’s, he would have been 
careful to give us as exactly as he could the particular idea 
of Newton or Einstein without any adulteration of Poincaré. 
Now, however gifted he was, he could not do this without 
study, and it is certain that he would have to take pains 
not to distort the ideas of Newton and Einstein in repre- 
senting them. We may be certain that a less able 
mathematician than Poincaré would be in greater danger of 
distorting them, and as we descended the scale we would 
find all sorts of distortions according as the mathematicians 
were brilliant but one-sided, gifted but cranky, less gifted, 
partially gifted, gifted but perverse (and their perversity 
might take innumerable forms) down to the downright 
ignorant and stupid or tendencious who would give 
** popular” expositions in the daily newspapers from all 
sorts of motives that had absolutely nothing in common 
with a desire for truth. 

Now, this is exactly what happens when musicians play 
to us the works of the great composers. In the first place 
the ordinary musician of to-day cannot yet play the works 
of Beethoven, just as the ordinary mathematician (and some 
extraordinary ones) cannot lucidly expound the ideas of 
Einstein; they are still beyond their comprehension. The 
more honest ones eschew Beethoven; others play all the 
notes (just as a mathematician might memorise all the 
formule) without any real comprehension of their meaning. 
Others pretend that there is nothing to understand, it is 
all so simple; the majority, however, use Becthoven as 
they use all other composers merely as an excuse to display 
themselves. These latter are the majority of “ great” 
virtuosos and they are mere frauds and swindlers and, in 
the world of science, would be more generally recognised as 
‘such, for this virtuoso type exists in science as in music. 

Even when we come to real greatness we have to recognise 
that there are degrees of greatness. Handel was a great 
composer although a comparatively simple one; and I should 
not be surprised if in musical history he were to be regarded 
as a greater composer than Richard Strauss, and certainly 
he is a greater composer than Elgar or Delius, who are far 
more complex. There is an interesting passage in Robert 
Bridges’ magnificent new poem, The Testament of Beauty, 
which bears on this : 


Again we now may see—and ’tis pleasant to see— 
how simple characters hav such extreme beauty, 
for that the soul’s nobility consisteth not 
in riches of imagination or intellect 
but in harmony of Essences, which hath full power 
where a few fundamentals in purity attain 
their self-cdordination ; as honest pots & pans 
may for their unsophisticated beauty excell 
a prize diploma-picture of our academy : 
like as in music, when true voices blend in song, 
the perfect intonation of the major triad 
is sweetest of all sounds; its inviting embrace 
resolveth all discords; and all the ambitious flights 
of turbulent harmony come in the end to rest 
with the fulfilment of its liquidating cloze. 
This “‘ harmony of essences” is related to Berlioz’s “ truth 
of expression”; because, after all, “truth of expression ” 
is truth to the higher spirit pervading man which, as 
demonstrated in the Testament of Beauty, has been leading 
him to ever finer and richer harmony of essences. When 
I praise the playing of Artur Schnabel I praise it because 
of its truth, for there could be no more striking example 
of the rightness of Keats’s phrase “ truth is beauty ” than 
in the performing of great music. Then we do actually 


perceive that what is most true is most beautiful. 
W. J. TuRNER. 


GAVARNI 


VISITOR to the august precincts has left it on 
record that he once discovered Queen Victoria 
and her newly-wedded consort engaged in composing 

a scrap-book. They were busy cutting the lithographs of 
Gavarni out of a bundle of French papers and laughing like 
children over them. If he obtained such royal favour, 
it is not surprising that the arrival of the artist himself 
created something of a flutter in society in 1847; but the 
result was a disappointment on both sides. 

The son of an old revolutionary, who narrowly escaped 
the vengeance of Thermidor, Guillaume-Sulpice Chevallier 
was born in Paris in 1804. His very baptism was a gay 
affair, for an uncle, an artist of some talent, enlivened the 
ceremony with his gifts as a ventriloquist. The child grew 
up in an atmosphere of fun and the fine arts, and at the 
same time as his apprenticeship to an architectural draughts- 
man he produced a little album of sketches, entitled 
** Diabolico-Fantasmagoric Recreations.” Then came a 
serious mission to Bordeaux, to engrave the bridge there, 
which ended in several years of roaming about the Pyrences. 
Showing his drawings from house to house, the young artist 
got his food and lodging where they found approval. He 
wandered about like a troubadour of painting, becoming 
so identified with the region that he adopted the name of 
Gavarni from a circle of mountain-peaks. A _ series of 
costume-studies which he had sent to Paris appeared in a 
publication devoted to carnival costumes. As they met with 
some success, he turned his back regretfully on the South, 
and henceforth Paris and the spirit of carnival were to 
claim him for their own. 

In the capital of Lucien de Rubempré he gradually 
achieved his triumph. ‘“‘ Travesties for 1832” and 
‘* Physiognomies of the Population of Paris ” won the praise 
of Balzac—‘‘ The secret of Gavarni is his gift for seizing 
nature on the spot, and his truth to life.” The artist’s 
reputation was made. The salon of the Duchesse d’Abrantés 
was opened to him, he attended Lizst’s private concerts, 
and was hand-in-glove with all the fiery young romantics 
in pink waistcoats. But he preferred the grisettes, the 
lorettes, the Alphonses, the Latin Quarter and the fancy- 
dress balls which in those happy days occurred nearly every 
evening. The populace and their pleasures were his constant 
study, interrupted by evanescent love-affairs and the 
evasion of his creditors. The affairs were not very earnest. 
He complained that they provided merely familiarity 
without intimacy, that he and the little grisette were bored 
by each other’s good sense, and that something glacial and 
stupid always prevented genuine passion. His debts he 
took equally light-heartedly. When they led him to the 
prison of Clichy he immediately started on a set of prison- 
drawings, one of which bears the legend, “‘ The creditor one 
does not pay is only a creditor; but the creditor one pays 
is a tiger.” The editor who printed them begged him to 
make the set less gay. 

His sojourn in gaol did nothing to mar his high spirits 
or check the exuberance of his output. When he was 
released, the careless life still went on, though it was hand- 
in-hand with an amazing industry. He had deliberately 
consecrated himself to depicting the life of Paris in its 
every phase. Series after series of drawings flowed from 
him, exhibiting with indulgent analysis each social layer 
from duke to galley-slave. But his pre-occupation was 
with the carnival-balls. He had none of Daumier’s political 
doctrine, though he showed the tragedy as well as the comedy 
behind the masks. He spoke of his work as “‘ the classifica- 
tion of butterflies,” and in the snub-nosed, almond-eyed 


débardeuses he created a new species. 
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But butterflies were rare in England and Gavarni was 
unhappy here. Dickens and Thackeray called on him and 
were a little alarmed to find him deep in the study of 
mathematics. And when they suggested carrying him off 
to some grand reception, he made a counter-suggestion of 
a prize-fight or a public-house. Worst of all, he received 
a royal command to draw the Queen, and never turned up. 
This was the crowning sin, and when later he received the 
Legion of Honour, the Times commented on it as an 
unfriendly act on the part of France. 

Yet his visit was not entirely unprofitable. He had 
made some sketches in Scotland and had developed an 
intense admiration for Cruickshank’s work. This sent him 
down to the East End where he produced some drawings 
which really justified his visit. And, safely away from the 
barricades, he contributed to the Illustrated London News 
a set of croquis of the revolution of ’48 which was taking 
place across the Channel. He did not need to be there 
to know the passions of his fellow-citizens. But he missed 
his butterflies, and wrote, “When an Englishwoman is 
dressed, she is no longer a woman but a cathedral”; and 
he accepted gravely the legend that in the English bourgeois 
household the legs of chairs and pianos were draped with 
“petits pantalons en mousseline brodée.” 

It was altogether a disastrous visit, for he returned to 
Paris with a chill in his heart. The frigidity of the English 
temperament and the squalor of the London slums brought 
into his work a bitterness which had not been there before. 
Technically, it became more perfect, and led to those water- 
colours for which collectors struggle, which are little more 
than a breath upon the paper. But his satire became more 
harsh, and a terrible series of lorettes in their old age is 
like a carnival transformed to a dance of death. But 
though it was death, it was still dancing. One of his last 
outings before he died was to the ball at the Opera, where 
he recognised as sellers of tickets his models of twenty years 
before. And his philosophy he had summed-up beneath 
a drawing of one of them in her youth, ‘ Much shall be 
pardoned her, for she danced much.” 

T. W. Earp. 


“THE BATTLESHIP POTEMKIN” 
ii Film Society, with a solemn warning to its 


members and their guests to refrain from improper 

expression of emotion, showed this famous example 
of “ left-wing ” Russian film work at the Tivoli last Sunday 
afternoon. It was a little late in the day; the film was 
made by Eisenstein almost five years ago, and has been 
shown, with excisions to meet varying prejudices, political 
or squeamish, in various European cities; and meanwhile 
later developments of its technique and sentiments have 
already been seen, if only semi-publicly, in London. But 
it was unmistakably worth showing, and it will be curious 
to see whether the ban at present lying on it will be raised, 
and if so to what extent. 

Potemkin is a propagandist adaptation of a historical 
incident—the mutiny on board the Russian pre-dreadnought 
battleship Potemkin Tavritchiski in the Black Sea in 1905. 
Its action passes mainly on board the ship, and in the city 
of Odessa, off which she lay and the inhabitants of which 
rallied to the side of the rebel sailors. In the film, which 
does not pretend to be reconstructing the actual episode 
either in detail or in its ultimate issue, we are shown first 
the mutiny and the seizure of the ship by the crew, then 
the surge of emotional and practical sympathy that seized 
the common people on shore, quickly followed by the 
murderous suppression of their demonstration by the 
military; then the advance of the loyal fleet to suppress 


Potemkin likewise, with the happy ending, expected but 
forced, of these other crews also rallying to the fluttering 
red flag and a general fraternisation—‘‘ above the admiral’s 
head,” as the caption remarked, “rang the brotherly 
hurrahs.”’ 

Throughout the film the brotherly hurrahs are conspicuous. 
It is, in fact, essentially a film of crowds: the mass of the 
sailors as a self-contained unit against their mechanical 
background, the enormous crowds ashore flowing in an 
unbroken stream along the mole to pay tribute to the dead 
ringleader of the mutiny, the bloody shattering of the 
crowd by rifle-fire on the wide stone steps where they were 
waving greetings to the battleship—these are the forces 
which sustain the drama, and in so doing become its great 
impersonal actors. There, too, lies its strength as 
** propaganda.” That word, perhaps, in its general sense, 
is hardly the exact one to describe the influence which 
films of this type are designed to exert; for it does not aim 
so much at the furtherance of a particular line of action 
as at simply the creation of a general atmosphere. And 
here a certain naivety shows itself. For, although we are 
magnificently made aware of the strength and power of 
the fraternal People, as they are here portrayed, we are 
left strangely in the dark as to the opposing forces against 
which they are moving. These are made to appear mean, 
silly, and weak. The officers of the battleship are shown 
as a wretched, invertebrate gang of petty tyrants and 
ineffectual bullies, who could not hope to make any sort of 
stand against the majestic, upstanding creatures of the 
lower deck against whom they are pitted. Again, on shore 
the established order of things seems easily and desirably 
overwhelmed when, apart from the advancing rifles of the 
soldiery, it is personified in one bookmaker-like gentleman, 
in a rather expensive hat, who is foolish enough to jeer in 
the heart of a vast and passionate crowd of deeply-moved 
proletarians. The appeal to intelligence, in fact, is almost 
non-existent in the firm. Potemkin is built up on crowds, 
and is aimed at crowds—and at crowds, one conjectures, 
of a naivety in this direction not easily discoverable in the 
Western countries. 

This, of course, is a circumstance governed by the condi- 
tions of the film’s birth. It affects neither the remarkable 
visual beauty of innumerable scenes in Potemkin, nor the 
admirable technical construction of the whole. Both are 
undeniable. The sections into which the whole story is 
divided are clearly defined, like well-planned chapters, and 
they open and close in every case with scenes that are like 
the well-placed phrases of a practised novelist emphasising 
the line of his narrative. One recalls, for instance, the 
misty harbour scenes in Odessa at the opening of the second 
part; the gaiety and hope of the white-sailed yawls hurrying 
out with food for the mutineers; and the brilliant little 
scene of the carved stone lions which closes the third section 
after the horror of the massacre on the steps. 

Whatever happens to the film as a whole, the ban in this 
country will probably remain on the greater part of the 
massacre scenes. But that would be a matter of taste far 
more than of politics. The ‘* revolutionary ” appeal of the 
film here, even if shown in a more responsive atmosphere 
than that of last Sunday’s exhibition, would be almost 
none—definitely less than the glittering provocations of 
Hollywood’s High Life. The average English audience, 
viewing the full range of its violence and cruelty, and left to 
its own judgment, would discern through them neither 
Tsardom nor the Kremlin, but much more of Grand Guignol. 

H. M. 
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Casual Papers 
THE DEATH OF THE SHIP 


, NHE other day there was a ship that died. It was 

my own ship, and in a way I would it had not died. 

But die it had to, for it was mortal, having been 
made in this world: to be accurate, at Bembridge, in the 
Isle of Wight, nearly sixty years ago. Moreover, since 
boats also must die, it is right that they should die their 
own death in their own element; not violently, but after 
due preparation; for, in spite of modern cowardice, it is 
better to be prepared for death than unprepared. 

They may tell me that a ship has no being at all; that 
a boat is not a person, but is only a congeries of planks and 
timbers and spars and things of that sort. But that is to open 
up the whole question, undecided, branched out, inexhausti- 
ble, of realism and nominalism—on which I wish you joy. 

She was my own boat, and I knew her very well, and I 
loved her with all my heart. I will offer you speculation 
on whether, now she has dissolved her being in this world 
of hers—which was sand and mud, salt water, wind and day 
and night and red and green lights, and harbours far away— 
she shall not be a complete boat again with all her youth 
upon her, in the paradise of boats. You may debate that 
at your leisure. 

She had been patched up for years past. So are men in 
their old age and their decay. As the years proceeded she 
had been more and more patched up. So are men more and 
more patched up as the years proceed. Yet all those who 
loved her tried to keep her going to the very last. So it is 
with men. 

But my boat was happier than men in this, that no one 
desired her death. She had nothing to leave, except an 
excellent strong memory of days calm, days windy, days 
peerless, days terrific, days humorous, days empty in long 
flats without a breath of wind, days beckoning, principally 
in the early mornings, leading on her admirable shape, 
empress of harbours and of the narrow seas. Also, she 
had no enemies, and no one feared her. There was no one 
to say, as there is of men, “I shall be glad when they are 
out of the way.” There was no one to wish her that very 
evil wish which some men do other men—themselves evil. 
**T am glad to think that he is dead.” 

No. My boat went most honourably and absolutely to 


her death. She had nothing to repent, nothing to regret, 


nothing to fear, nothing to be the cause of shame. It is so 
with things inanimate, and, indeed, with animals. It is so 


with everything upon this earth, except man. 

My boat was the best sea-boat that ever sailed upon the sea. 
The reason of this was that her lines were of the right sort, 
belonging, as they did, to the day when England was 
England; and my boat was so English that if you had seen 
her in any foreign port you would have known at once that 
you had seen an English thing. But, indeed, nowadays, 
what with their boats made like spoons and their boats 
made like table knives, and their boats made like tops, and 
their boats made like scoopers, and their boats made like 
half boats, cut away in the middle, no one can tell whether 
a boat is Choctaw, Esquimaux, or Papuan. For boats have 
nowadays fallen into chaos, like everything else. 

But this boat was plumb English, cod-fish nose and 
mackerel stern. She was, between perpendiculars, 29} foot. 
She was, over all, 36 foot. She was of cutter rig, she was 
9 tons—according to the only measurement worth having, 


and fancy measurements may go to the devil. Four men 


were happy on board her, five men she could carry, six men 
quarrelled. 


She did not sail very close to the wind, for she 


ee 


was of sound tradition and habit, the ninth of her family, 
and perhaps the last. To put her too close was to try her, 
and she did not like it. But she would carry on admirably 
four points off, and that is all you need in any boat, I think. 
She drew from just over to just under 6 foot, according to 
the amount of human evil there was aboard her and of 
provision therefor. And she never, never failed. 

She never failed to rise to a sea, she never failed to take 
the stiffest or most sudden gust. She had no moods or 
tantrums. She was a solid, planted thing. There will be 
no more like her. The model is broken. There was a day 
when I should have cared very much. Now] am glad enough 
that she is gone down the dark way from which, they say, 
there is no return. For I should never have sailed her again. 

He who had designed the lines of her approached the 
power of a creator, so perfect were they and so smooth and 
so exactly suited to the use of the sea. For modern men 
would have made her, no doubt, with a view to speed or 
with a view to holding this or that, or having this or that 
Juxury aboard; to finding a place aft for the abomination 
of an engine. But those who made her knew nothing of all 
these things. They made her to be married to the sea. 

As to speed, I suppose she never in her life made nine full 
knots in one hour. (As for those who say you cannot sail 
so many “ knots” in an hour, and that the expression is 
inaccurate, because a knot is not the same thing as a sea 
mile—my feeling about them is so strong that I dare not 
express it in words; so I leave it at that.) I say I doubt 
if she ever made nine knots in the hour, even on that famous 
day when she ran violently over-canvassed because she 
had jammed a block, roaring from the flats east of Griz Nez 
to the flats of Romney in just over three hours, not knowing 
whither she went, nor I either until the land was suddenly 
upon us—as suddenly as the land had left us when we first 
rushed out into that thick weather—and that, God help 
me! was more than a quarter of a century ago. 

In a good breeze, and behaving with comfort and tradition, 
she might make seven knots: or, again, one and a half. 
I have known her go out of Saleombe of a Saturday on the 
first of the ebb at noon, and make Torquay on the Monday 
morning with an oiled calm in between. On the other hand, 
she once ran me from that same Torquay to the Solent in 
less time than it takes a man to betray his loyalties or to 
deny his God: or, at least, in less time than it takes him 
to change his habits in the way of treason. 

She once took me round from Dorsetshire to Cornwall 
one summer night and with a wind off the land which 
was much too strong in passing Bolt Head; and she 
has taken me here and she has taken me there; and now 
we are to part—if not for ever, at any rate for a good many 
weeks or months or years. Which things, I suppose, are 
inconsiderable to Eternity. No matter. We part. 

The patching up had got more and more difficult. It 
had had to be renewed more and more often. The expense 
was nothing. We will always pay for doctors when it is 
a matter of those we love. But off the Norman coast the 
other day she gave me that look which they give us before 
they leave us, and she started a plank. It was high time. 
Had she not been near the piers it might have gone hard 
with those on board. But she got through, though the 
Channel was pouring in, and she reached the basin within, 
her cock-pit half full, and then lay up upon the mud. And 
there she did what corresponds in man to dying. She 
ceased to be a boat for the purposes of a boat any longer. 
She was no-longer-patch-up-able. She had fulfilled her 
task. It was all over. She had taken to her repose. - 

Very soon she will with hammer and wedge be dissolved 
into her original elements—all that is mortal of her—and 
the rest is on the seas of paradise. 

I wish I were there—already, now, at once, with her. 

H. BeE.toc. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


The Hawbucks. By Jomn MASEFIELD. 7s. 6d. 


The Man Who Lost Himself. By Ospert StrweLi. Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. 


Nunc’s Causeway. 


Sheep’s Head and Babylon. 
7s. 6d. 

It seems to me probable that in this Mr. Masefield has written 
not only the best novel but also the best book of his whole 
career. His work has been varied in character. He has written 
lyrical poetry, narrative poetry, plays both in prose and in 
verse, stories of adventure in earlier days and of character and 
adventure in our own time. He has written essays and criticism. 
In all of this, certain definite personal qualities have always been 
evident, some of them desirable, some of them not. It might 
be possible, if one were a photographer, to describe his charac- 
teristics in terms of different sorts of film. There are some sorts, 
I believe, which make their record too quickly and too violently, 
so that, though they give a curious, unreal and yet effective 
impression of life, they show all their images with blurred edges. 
Mr. Masefield has been all his life, not a brilliant experimentalist, 
but a brilliant experiment: the experiment of some celestial 
photographer who hopes to find even failures instructive. 

This is an elaborate way of expressing something that is not 
easy to express in plainer terms. If I were called on to deal in 
the ordinary language of criticism, I should be obliged to use 
terms and make citations that would seem to condemn 
Mr. Masefield and his work. I should have to pick out such 
passages as : 


Heinemann. 


By KreNetm Foss. Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 


By Marsorre Bowen. Lane. 


Fifteen arms went round her waist. 

(And then men ask, Are Barmaids chaste ?) 
and I should have to round them off by naming hysteria as 
Mr. Masefield’s cardinal fault. And he does very frequently 
produce an impression of hysteria. The mud into which his 
heroes fall is stickier and slimier than any within common 
experience and, what need not be, their yells are shriller, their 
abandonment more abject, than, one hopes, is usual with 
humanity. 

I have emphasised these points because The Hawbucks exhibits 
none of them. It shows, beyond dispute, that Mr. Masefield is 
capable of both spiritual and artistic self-control. The story is 
jejune. A second brother, unexpectedly inheriting, comes home 
to take up his heritage, falls in love, like every other man he 
knows, with the local beauty, sees her go to a younger brother 
whom he has good cause for despising, and after nearly killing 
himself in the hunting field marries her bastard half-sister. 
The story, as story, is hardly worth the telling, since the reader 
can divine the end as soon as George and Nick, Carrie and 
Margaret, are brought on to the stage. What does make it worth 


the telling is that Mr. Masefield tells it without any trace of 


over-emphasis, let alone hysteria. There are parts of it which 
almost defy the widest gaping credulity. Carrie has a suitor 
named Vaughan whose methods of courtship strain belief to 
breaking point: he takes an attempt at rape in his stride as 
easily as all the characters in the book take the more literal 
fences with which it is so liberally bestrewn. But Mr. Masefield 
has successfully joined his flats: the maddest characters in the 
book stand on the same scale with characters who, like Carrie, 
are remarkably sane. The narrative goes at its own sweet will 
from ridiculous violence to pure commonsense. Formerly 
Mr. Masefield has thrown his violent passages into the story 
with a take-it-or-leave-it air. Here he troubles himself to insert 
them in the proper place. I should doubt whether, from the 
point of view of pure descriptive success, he has ever done 
anything better than his account of Mr. Harridew enraged by 
unpunctuality at luncheon : 

All this time the two maids stood trembling, with their mouths 
wide open. The two guests longed to be gone. Carrie had been 
through this so often that she cared less than anyone: in fact, she 
provoked the explosion by putting-to the match. 

‘“ Aren’t we to have any lunch, Father,” she said. 

' “Tf you had wanted lunch, you could have come for lunch,” the 
Squire said. ‘If you had come for lunch there should have been 


lunch, But as you did not come for lunch, but dropped in, like 
commercials at the Savage, for high tea, whenever it was convenient, 


you can get what nosebags you choose in whatever pothouse you 
care.” He turned suddenly with a roar upon the maids, who leaped 
as though stung. 
‘** Take away this carrion,” he roared, flinging the beef out of the 
dish into the table centre, ‘‘ take the foul mess out of here to be 
rehotted or given to the hounds. There seems to be just as much 
chance of bringing people to meals at the proper time as there is of 
stopping radicals. They throw their church to the dogs and order 
follows.” In his fury he stumbled over his chair, and steadied 
clumsily on his feet. ‘* Take all that spoiled food out to the kennels,” 
he roared. ‘* Every dish of it.” 
Something in the hesitancy of the maids, or in the look of the 
vegetables, was more than he could bear. 
In the wall, beside the side-table, was a trap-hatch and hoist, 
by which dishes came from the kitchen. He walked swiftly to it, 
slammed the trap-panel downwards, and flung two of the dishes 
into the opening. As they crashed together on the roof of the 
hoist, then at the bottom of its shaft, he strode out of the room, 
and down the few stairs to the hall. In the hall some other thing 
seemed to enrage him, for there came a crash upon the flagstones ; 
then a door slammed, then another door; then swift, angry feet 
moved upon the gravel outside. 
That is life in action, and perfectly credible. The whole passage 
shows control and management of a sort not to be paralleled in 
anything else Mr. Masefield has ever written. But I have chosen 
it only because it enables me to display his new restraint 
adequately in a small compass. The best things in the book are 
at greater length—a great run across country, a steeplechase, 
and George’s drive through the snow in a trap. With these 
must be placed the hunt-ball and the death of old Richard. 
Indeed, I do not think that even now I have exhausted the list 
of passages in which, completely in control of his formerly 
skittish inspiration, Mr. Masefield writes like a master. The 
thread of the story, as I have said, is no great shakes. Everybody 
is in love with Carrie, and Carrie marries the unworthiest of the 
lot—though the greatest stain on her chosen is only darkly 
hinted. But the book makes one live for a while in a certain 
vivid and convincing society. I feel inclined to prophesy that, 
when its author’s more solemn and ambitious works have sunk 
to be no more than items in the history of literature like Blair's 
Grave and Young’s Night Thoughts, this will be revived by 
enthusiasts and loved for its own sake. 

Mr. Sitwell has written, he tells us, ‘‘a Novel of Reasoned 
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Action.” But I do not know what that means. Or, perhaps 
I should say, if I am right in my interpretation of its meaning, 
I do not know why the author should bother to make the phrase. 
It is a novel in which the actions of the characters are reasonably 
explained. But does that distinguish it from ninety-nine per 
cent. of all the good novels ever written? I always thought that 
this was what distinguished the novel from other forms of literary 
composition—from, say, lyrical or dramatic poetry, where you 
have to guess, as by flashes of lightning, at the reasons and 
motives of the characters involved. The description is the 
more perplexing in that the book itself seems to be one of those 
that strive to avoid descriptions. It has in it excellent things 
of all sorts from landscapes to epigrams. I have no space to 
quote the landscapes, but I can give one of the epigrams: ‘‘ She 
was a person widely known for her cultivation, and her sincerity 
was almost a career.’ Mr. Sitwell has, in fact, used a thin but 
vivid thread of narrative on which to string a number of things. 
One of these is (I cannot imagine why) a surprisingly inaccurate 
account of the death of Edgar Allan Poe. Another is an account 
of one day in Cadiz; yet another a comparison between a creature 
called the Corean Bear and Dr. Bode’s Leonardo wax-bust. 
Some of these oddments have a life of their own; some are 
reminiscent of reading at random in any casually-chosen volume 
of an encyclopedia. On the whole, I think that Mr. Sitwell 
would do better if he were to sit down to write an autobiography 
and then not stick too closely to the point. He would also do 
well to forget that Mr. Aldous Huxley is an author whom he 
admires. 

A recent critic has said that Trilby would be better for a little 
more salt, pepper and patchouli. It is a pity that Mr. Kenelm 
Foss did not study this advice before writing Nunc’s Causeway, 
which is a kind of Trilby in a London setting, without even the 
original’s allowance of those ingredients. The adjective 
‘** Bohemian ” is at present a little under the weather, but it is 
quite possible to discover strata of life corresponding to those 
observed by the writer who first invented it. But if we must, 
like Murger, make idylls out of it, it is surely unnecessary to find 
in it material for improving stories. Here we have a gang of 
** Bohemians ” under the refining influence of a young girl, who 
fines them when they use bad language. They are all very noble 
and self-sacrificing and, in the best tradition, their own worst 
enemies. I am very sorry, but, for all Mr. Foss’s wit and wealth 
of comic observation and invention, I simply cannot bear it. 
The life of Bohemia is not like this, and if Mr. Foss does not know 
that it is not he ought not to write novels at all. Of course 
he does know, and if he would confine himself to hard, though 
sometimes unpleasant, facts, he might give us something we 
might like as well as this and respect more. 

Miss Marjorie Bowen, perhaps as a result of criticisms of 
books she wrote in her schoolgirl days, has of late years gone in 
for a certain bareness of style which has its merits but does 
not quite do justice to what her imagination provides. She 
could be, if she chose, the best historical novelist living—better 
than any of the Germans; as good, perhaps, as the author of 
General Crack. It is a great pity that those early popular successes 
should have scared her into an austerity which throws away more 
than it gains. E. 8. 


THE GREATEST OF MUSICAL 
CRITICS 


Evenings in the Orchestra. By Hecror Bertioz. 
by Cuartes Rocne. Knopf. 21s. 

Berlioz wrote three important books apart from his treatise 
on instrumentation: his Mémoires or autobiography, A travers 
Chants and Soirées de Vorchestre, all of which were wholly or 
partly made up from contributions to various journals, including 
Le Journal des Débats, of which he was musical critic from 1835 
to 1864. The various essays which comprise A travers Chanis 
have all been translated into English under the titles of Gluck—his 
Operas, Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies and Mozart, Weber and 
Wagner, and they comprise his more serious musical criticism. 
Les Soirées de Vorchestre represents his lighter vein of mocking 
humour: it consists of tales told on twenty-five different 
evenings among members of a theatre orchestra to beguile the 
time during the performance of bad or mediocre operas, and of 
several epilogues and addenda. Berlioz describes these musicians 
as intellectual men who read and talk a good deal : 


Translated 


ee me 


On every music-stand a book of some kind is consequently to 
be seen beside the part. And so it is that the musician who 
appears to be most intensely absorbed in contemplating his part 
and the most deeply engaged in counting his rests, while watchine 
for his cue, is frequently enjoying all the time Balzac’s marvellous 
scenes, Dickens’s charming word-paintings of manners, nay, even 
the study of the sciences. I know one who, during the first fifteen 
performances of a celebrated opera, read, re-read, pondered over 
and grasped the meaning of Humboldt’s Cosmos... . 

Irony of the silkiest and blandest tone pervades the greater 
part of this book. For example, Berlioz does not directly 
criticise this “ celebrated opera ’’ during which members of the 
orchestra read Balzac and Dickens and studied Humboldt, but 
he tells us all about it by the following paragraph : 

One member alone of this orchestra does not indulge in any 
diversion whatever. Wholly devoted to his work, activity itseif 
unremitting, with his eyes glued to his notes and his arm in perpetual 
motion, he would consider himself dishonoured were he to miss 
a quaver and deserve censuring for the quality of his tone. At the 
end of each act, flushed, perspiring, exhausted, he can hardly 
breathe, and yet he does not take advantage of the moments left 
to him by the suspension of musical hostilities to go and quaff a 
glass of beer at the adjoining cafe.... The reader will have 
guessed that I am speaking of the man who plays the big drum. 
Berlioz then adds that the manager of the theatre was so 

moved by this zeal that he sent his drummer six bottles of wine 
“by way of encouragement,” but that the artist, ‘* conscious 
of his ‘ worth,’ far from welcoming the gift with gratitude, 
haughtily returned it to the manager with these words: ‘I do 
not need encouragement.’ ”’ 

Berlioz pours out such a flood of irony, sarcasm, satire and 
invective in these papers with such a wonderful mastery of 
language that it is not surprising that he made enemies on all 
sides; but at the same time he was the most inspiring and 
beneficial influence in the musical life of his country for the 
thirty years that he acted as a musical journalist. Of the quality 
of his writing one need only say this much: that in all the 
366 pages of this book there is not a page that does not contain 
some brilliant witticism or some profound words of criticism or 
some still amusing story. The fertility of his invention is 
astonishing. Who but Berlioz could have written the story of 
the piano gone mad which, after the thirtieth performance at 
the Conservatoire competitions of Mendelssohn’s Concerto in 
G minor, began playing the work by itself? Who but Berlioz, 
in making a musician describe a singer with whom he is in love, 
could so wittily describe the whole genus prima donna? 

She prefers ornate song to the great outpourings of the soul; she 
knows not reverie; one day she heard in Paris your first symphony 
from beginning to end without shedding a tear; she thinks 
Beethoven’s adagios too long! Oh, female of man!!! 

On the day she crooned it to me I felt a sharp icicle pierce my 
heart. Nay, more! A Dane, born at Elsinore, she owns a villa 
built on the old site and with the sacred fragments of Hamlet's castle; 
and she sees nothing extraordinary in it, and pronounces the name 
of Shakespeare without emotion; to her he is merely a poet, like 
so many others. She laughs, laughs, the unfortunate creature, over 
Ophelia’s songs, which she considers most improper and nothing 
else. 

Oh, female of monkey !!! 

Occasionally the orchestra has a real opera to perform, and 
then Berlioz describes such evenings thus : 


Seventeenth Evening. 
Rossini’s Barbier de Sévile is being performed. 
Not a word is spoken in the orchestra. .. . 
* * /* 
Fifteenth Evening. 
Beethoven’s Fidelio is being performed. : 
Not a word is spoken in the orchestra. The eyes of all the artists 
are sparkling, those of the mere musicians remain open, those 
of the fools close from time to time. Tamberlik, engaged by the 
director of our theatre for a few performances, sings Florestan. 
He revolutionises the house with his prison song. The pistol quartet 
drives the house wild with enthusiasm. After the grand finale Kleiner 
senior exclaims : ‘ That music sets my stomach afire. I feel as if 
I had swallowed fifteen glasses of brandy. . . .” 
* * * 
Twenty-second Evening. 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris is being given. : 
The entire orchestra, filled with a religious respect for this 
immortal work, seems to be afraid of not rising to the level of its 
task. I notice the profound and sustained attention of the musicians 
as they keep their eyes on the movements of their conductor, the 
precision of their attack, their keen sense of the expressive accents, 
the discretion of their accompaniments, the variety they show 10 
nuances... . 


One could go on for ever quoting from this extraordinary book, 
whose variety of sense, humour and fantasy has never beer 
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THE VERDICT OF THE CRITICS 


The new Fourtcenth Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, published under the editorship of Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, is unquestionably the greatest single event of 
the literary year. We take pleasure, therefore, in pre- 
senting herewith some tmpartial and authoriiatwe 
judgments of eminent critics. 

—-THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Co., Lip. 


THE VERY FINEST ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
By THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD. 


I do not know of any other publication of such wide and 
varied interest, of such acknowledged authority, of such 
universal appeal and such remarkable utility as the 
Eneyclopedia Britannica. I do not believe such another 
or has ever existed. 

i * Humanized” Edition. 

The newest edition of the Encyclopedia, which now lies 
before me as I write, marks an advance far beyond any of 
its predecessors. I understand that Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
assuredly our most successful living journalist-editor, has 
made it his particular charge to seek out, in each depart- 
ment of knowledge, a colleague who combines expert know- 
ledge of every branch of his subject with the capacity for 
clear expositions and for selecting other contributors with 
these major qualifications. This process, I gather, is 
officially deseribed by the promoters of the new edition as 
‘* Tumanizing the Eneyclopedia.’’ The phrase explains 
itself. While every article in the older editions has been 
rewritten or revised with an eye to bringing it up to date, 
removing all waste matter, and expressing the most 
dominant modern views, we are offered, in addition, a far 
more individual outlook on the various subjects than was 
possible in the professorial surveys which have hitherto 
been a feature of the work. This may be, as the promoters 
claim, a new tendency; but, like so many such, it is really 
a revival of an admirable old tendency. I venture to recall 
that Diderot’s famous Encyclopedia, which changed the 
whole thought of Europe, was most definitely an individual 

‘ humanized ’’—production. 
Great Editorial Achievement. 


The advantages of such a method are obvious. For 
example, instead of a dry, colourless résumé of the history 
of a subjeet, we are presented with a lively vigorous pre- 
sentation of the facts, together with such a survey of 
present views and probable future developments as is un- 
likely to enter the horizon of the mere summarist. The 
method, of course, has also its dangers. It is always open 
to a high- spirited contributor to take too personal a view 
of a subject in which he is very keenly interested, and to 
import into his diseussion of it theories and suggestions 
which may not be wholly warranted by the facts. But 
here is where the importance of the editor and his chief 
assistants enters. Mr. Garvin is far too shrewd and pvraec- 
tised an editor to fail in this. I do not know, I ean only 
dimly envisage, the almost superhuman efforts of tact and 
advice which must have gone to the editing of this new 
‘“‘humanized’’ Eneyclopedia Britannica. That Mr. Garvin 
has sueeeeded in attuning the personal touch of his contri- 
butors to an exact, scientifie discussion of controversial 
subjects is clear to me from such articles as I have so far 
read. 

{ have looked through the list of Mr. Garvin’s principal! 
colleagues. I find among them the names of many men to 
whom I should naturally turn for the wisest and most 
illuminating information upon their respective subjects. 

It is quite clear to me that the ‘‘ humanizing ”’ of the 
new edition has not in the least diminished its basie value 
as a storehouse of information, as a guide to knowledge, 
as a genuine contribution to the education of the world. 
Brilliantly Mlustrated. 

Just as this originally Scottish work struck a new textual 
note in Eneyelopedias. so it can be claimed for the latest 

edi (ion that an entirely new importance has been given to 


lust 


c xists ; ; 


+! , , 
rai ions. 


The illustrations in 


earlier editions have in every case 
rpassed their 


predecessers; but the new fourteenth 


edition goes far beyond them all. I understand that 
every kind of process, however new, however expensive, 
has been tested for the provision of illustrations to the 
new work. The result is very remarkable. So brilliantly 
illustrated a book of reference has never before been 
planned or produeed. The colour illustrations are of 
quality altogether remarkable, while the line drawings, 
very abundant in number, are as excellent as care and 
research can make them. 


Finest Encyclopedia of all time. 


There is one other feature which I think I should men- 
tion, though it may appear somewhat fanciful. I cannot 
but feel a considerable measure of satisfaction in the 
thought that this great and unparalleled compilation will 
go out all over the world as the new Fourteenth Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and the new edition is 
a monument to the friendship and mutual esteem 
of the various nations, ineluding the great United States 
of America, which constitute the English-speaking world. 
To the members of this greatest of civilizations its accom- 
plishment must bring a considerable degree of satisfaction 
to any patriot to realise that the outstanding encyclopedia 
of our day, certainly the very finest encyclopedia which 
has ever been produced at any time and in any country, 
should proclaim itself the Encyclopedia Britannica. Those 
fools who suppose that our Empire is in decay, who have 
perhaps already begun to forget how we bore on our 
shoulders the brunt of the most tremendous international 
conflict in history, will now be forced to realize, beyond 
the possibility of denial, that we have succeeded in pro- 
dueing a learned and intellectual work of international 
super-eminence. 

For all these reasons I am proud to be a contributor to 
this magnificent new edition of the Britannica; I am proud 
to be numbered among those whose careers are considered 
of sufficient importance to merit inclusion among its con- 
tents; I am proud to have enrolled myself as a Founder 
Subscriber to this Fourteenth Edition; above all, I am 
proud that it goes out into the world as a monument to the 
English-speaking nations, to their enterprise, organization 
and co-operative editing—in every sense a true Eneyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 


OTHER COMMENTS. 

DAILY TeLeEGRAPH.—‘‘. . .. It has become more than ever a work 
for ready reference, while retaining its reputation for solid articles 
on great themes by eminent authorities.’’ 

EVENING STanparD.—‘‘, . . . The scholar, the man of affairs, and 
the plain citizen can consult it with equal satisfaction. It is a 
triumphant production It puts a university of learning within an 
arm’s reach.’ 

THE OBSERVER.—‘‘, . The pictures are knowledge at a glance, 
and are an lee ae aid to understanding the process of industry 
and manufacture.’ 

THE SpecTATOR.—‘‘< . The Britannica is certainly very good 
value. No less an authority than the Chancellor of the Exehequer 
(a good bargainer) states that ‘ money spent on such a work is an 
investment in a gilt-edged security.’ It is.’’ 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE. 

You are cordially invited to send for the handsome free booklet 
describing the new Britannica and containing numerous colour plates, 
ete., together with illustrations of the bookcase-table that. is included 
with each set. Full details of bindings, prices and easy payment 
offer are also included. 

If you are at all interested in learning more about the new 
Britannica, it would be advisable to act promptly as the demand 
is great. A coupon is attached for your convenience. 

THE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA Co., LTD., 
Imperial House, 
80-86, Regent Street, London, W.1. 

Please send me by return of post, without any obligation on my 
part, your new 56-page booklet describing the new Fourteenth Edition 


of the Britannica together with full information concerning bindings, 
low price offer and easy terms of payment. 
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compassed in any other single volume of musical criticism ; but we 
will end with Berlioz’s description of the Paris Opéra. He says 
that musicians have found out that the Opéra is ruled by one 
profound passion : 

In a word, the Opéra is madly in love with mediocrity. In order 
to possess, do honour to, give a home to, pet, honour and glorify 
mediocrity, it stops short of nothing; there is no sacrifice from 
which it will shrink, no hard work it will not impose upon itself 
enthusiastically. With the best intentions, in absolute good faith, 
it rises to the point of enthusiasm for platitude, admires fervently 
what is colourless, flames up and boils over in its love of the luke- 
warm ; it would like to be a poet to sing the praises of prose. More- 
over, as it has noticed that the public have passed from boredom 
into indifference and has long since resigned itself to accept every- 
thing set before it without approval or censure, the Opéra has 
rightly come to the conclusion that it is master in its own house, 
that it can fearlessly give free rein to all the transports of its fiery 
passions, and worship mediocrity on the pedestal before which it 
burns incense to it. 

The perfect truth of these words can still be illustrated from 
our daily experience of theatrical, operatic and other artistic 
enterprises and institutions in our midst. 


MILITARY STRATEGY 


British Strategy. By Major-General Sir Freperick Maurice. 
Constable. 10s. 


The Decisive Wars of History. By B. H. Lippern Hart. 
Bell. 12s. 6d. 


In modern war, practice does not make perfect. The military 
commander is like an actor who spends most of his time rehearsing 
a well-known part in the certainty that when the stupendous 
day of performance arrives, the action, the scene, and everything 
but the general plot of the play will be changed, and nothing but 
a quick-witted improvisation will avail him. This may not be 
an orthodox view of the profession of arms, but it is one that is 
strongly supported by both these books. The student of military 
strategy has a more interesting task than the mere acceptance 
of those abstract and platitudinous “‘ principles of war” which 
are laid down in military text-books. The great campaigns of 
history, in which military genius improvises in action on the 
standard text-book themes, form the real school of strategy. 
It is necessary, of course, to realise that the general plot of the 
war-game has not changed with time; that Hannibal and Foch, 
with totally different means at their disposal, were in fact moving 
on the same curve toward the same object. But it is far more 
important to note in detail how the perfect strategical plan 
adapts itself down the centuries to changes in numbers, weapons, 
transport and scale of operations. This is the lesson which both 
General Maurice and Captain Liddell Hart, as military teachers, 
enforce : the campaigns are the thing. 

General Maurice’s book is of great professional interest as an 
exposition of British strategy, with its emphasis on the vital 
necessity of co-operation with the sca arm. It will be read, 
whatever its merits, for its incidental criticisms of the campaigns 
of 1914-18; and in any case the merits of its able and enlightened 
survey of the position of war in the modern state are very great. 
General Maurice recognises, in particular, the peculiarly unstable 
and unmanageable character of modern warfare. War, he points 
out, has grown from a specialised occupation to a social activity 
in the widest sense. Not only does military method feed on 
every advance in general knowledge, but when war comes it 
demands and commands the efforts of the whole State. He 
suggests that the vast armies of the Great War were only 
manceuvred and kept in ! cing by two advances in social activity 
which had no direct connection with military science—mechanical 
transport and sanitary hygiene. Conversely, the effort to supply 
millions of men with food, weapons and ammunition turns the 
State into a nation-in-arms, throws the normal social and 
industrial machine out of gear, and intensifies the conflict between 
policy and strategy. The rise of the air arm marks a great 
advance in intelligence and communication, but neither in these 
ways nor in its threat to civilian populations is it, in General 
Maurice’s view, likely to prove a decisive strategical factor. 
Finally he suggests that the excessive rigidity of trench operations 
in the late war was only a passing phase. Armoured motor- 
traction will replace the horse as an instrument of quickly moving 
thrust and surprise. Not only will vast armies be kept on the 
move, but connected operations on an extended front will be 
brought under precise control by means of improved methods 








of communication. Stratagem, after being temporarily swamped 
by the inertia of sheer numbers, will recover its importance. 

Captain Liddell Hart’s book possibly contains a heresy, but to 
the civilian it reads like the veriest common sense. His work 
as military editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, involving a 
comprehensive survey of campaigns, has led him to formulate, 
on statistical grounds, the doctrine that the essence of strateyy 
is stratagem. According to this, the surest road to victory is to 
puzzle one’s enemy, distract his forces, and concentrate a surprise 
attack at a vital point after disturbing his equilibrium. He 
elevates this theory of the indirect approach to the crucial 
“* principle of war,” and illustrates it by a series of very pointed 
commentaries on campaigns from Thermopyle to the German 
retreat of 1918. He does not give all the evidence, his “ indirect 
approach” is an exceedingly elastic phrase, and it is arguable 
that another mind, reviewing the same records from a different 
angle, might reach an opposite conclusion. But indubitably 
Hannibal, Scipio Africanus, Cromwell, Marlborough and Napoleon 
are on his side, and his statistical summary is impressive. Of 
the 240 campaigns examined, the majority are indecisive, and 
the strategy employed is often too mixed to be called either 
direct or indirect. But of 33 decisive victories, 27 were gained 
by indirect approach and six by direct approach. 

Captain Hart’s analysis of the German thrust to Paris in 1914 
as an indirect approach splendidly conceived and faultily executed 
is particularly striking. He describes Schlieffen’s plan as a great 
wheeling movement of the German right, pivoted on Verdun, 
with the object of encircling Paris and ultimately taking the 
French in the rear. The essence of the plan was to load the right 
wing and leave the centre and the left relatively weak, and the 
French Plan 17, a direct offensive, was calculated to make it 
succeed. But von Moltke, by stiffening his centre, confined the 
Irench and enabled them to switch troops to the west to meet 
von Kluck’s advance, and von Kluck, by turning in too soon 
towards Paris, exposed his flank to the stiffening opposition 
and precipitated the halt on the Marne. 

On one historical point of some importance General Maurice 
and Captain Hart are strangely at variance. Captain Hart 
ascribes the superior mobility of Napoleon’s troops to the fact 
that they marched at 120 paces to the minute against their 
opponents’ 70 paces. General Maurice says this is nonsense 
and argues that Napoleon’s men made relatively longer marches 
because they were halted in columns of route, not closed up. 
Who is right ? 


BELPHEGOR 


Belphegor. By Jutien Benva. Translated by S. J. I. Lawson, 
with an Introduction by Irvinc Baspirr. Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Belphegor was begun in 1914, but not published until 1918. It 
is thus a much earlier work than the same author’s Trahison des 
Clercs, which recently appeared in England under the title of 
The Great Betrayal. There M. Benda was describing the betray2!, 
as he conceived it, of European society by the intellectual classes ; 
he pleaded for the re-establishment of an intellectual or “ clerkly ” 
body, exempt from the passions of the crowd and dedicated * to 
the service of something in man that transcends his matcrial 
interests.” In Belphegor, he is lamenting another sort of betrayal 
~——the betrayal by the French upper classes of the taste which it 
was originally their function to encourage. He traces a degenerate 
tendency running through the entire fabric of modern French 
literature and thought. Belphegor then is less immediately 
applicable to contemporary English problems. It possesses, 
however, a general import which is certainly worth examination. 

The reader must not allow himself to be held back because thie 
terms in which M. Benda writes are often unfamiliar. He may !¢ 
puzzled, for example, at the importance which M. Benda attaches 
to the progressive vitiation of aristocratic taste. England his 
no such traditional reservoirs of culture ; and, were we desirous of 
localising the intellectual public, we might probably represent it 
as floating vaguely somewhere in the happy limbo which exists 
between the frontiers of middle and upper classes—even so 3S 
being extremely loose in constitution. Whereas to M. Benda it 


is a matter of paramount significance that fashionable ladies, 
the great-great-great-granddaughters, perhaps, of Madame <e 
Grignan and Madame de Sevigné, should, at the moment when 
he was writing, have been engrossed by the spurious fascination 
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| THREE PERSONAL RECORDS OF THE WAR 


: by R. H. MOTTRAM * JOHN EASTON x ERIC PARTRIDGE 


Medium 8vo; 420 pages; attractively produced; two maps and a glossary; 155. net. 


Limited signed edition, 
100 copies at 425, met, mow at a premium. 


-% 
rE EVERYMAN : “ This enthralling book.” 


THE TIMES : “These three records are guaranteed by their narrators to be genuine. 
grim and powerful, an extraordinarily vivid presentation. 


rd from the outbreak of war to the end. 


The records differ in type and scope. Mr. Mottram’s is 
Mr. Partridge tells of an Australian private’s experiences [in Gallipoli and France] 


Mr. Easton: the Battle of Loos: a little masterpiece, humorous, grim when grimness is called for, clever 
in characterization.” 


* * * * * 
SEVEN TALES AND ALEXANDER 


by H. E. BATES, author of The Two Sisters and Catherine Foster. 


These stories (Alexander is long) will confirm the reputation of this rising young 
author, whom the general public reads and connoisseurs collect. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett: “It should appreciate in value,” 
50 signed copies at 215, met, out of print ; 900 copies, beautifully printed, at 7s. 6d. net; demy 8vo0. 


Demy 8vo ; 12 tllustrations ; 1,260 copies at 105. 6d. net ; 50 on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, at 315. 6d. net. 


DAPHNAIDA AND OTHER POEMS, by Edmund Spenser, edited by Professor W. L. Renwick, with commentary 


and notes. Definitive edition of Spenser, Vol. 2; it contains his finest lyrics. 


Cheaper edition, 8s. 6d. net; fine edition, bound in full pigskin, 
at 42s. net. In the Eliaabethan Gallery, the previous volumes being :— 


No. 1: Spenser’s Complaints, edited by Professor Renwick; 7s. 6d. net and 42s. net. 
No. 2: Breton’s Melancholike Humours, edited with essay by Dr. G. B. Harrison; 7s. 6d. net. 
No. 3: Sir Thomas Wyatt, a selection and a study by E. M. W. Tillyard; 7s. 6d. net and 315. 6d. net. 


¥ ¥ * ¥ ¥ 


THE WHITE BULL, and other Pieces by Voltaire. A delightful collection of Voltaire’s masterpieces in brief, with translation, 
2 introduction and notes by C. E. Vuttiamy. 


SI * * * * * 
On November 28: 
WERTHER, by Goethe, translated with introduction and notes by Dr. William Rose. 


Demy 8vo 5 1,350 copies at 7s. 6d. net, 65 bound in pigskin and batik at 325. 6d. net. 


> Manchester Guardian: “ Translation and introduction are both most happy.” 


* * * * * 


The Scholartis 18th Century Novels, notably and critically edited, with long introduction and notes, fine editions on hand-made 
paper, attractively bound, numbered, and signed by the editors :— 
Mackenzie’s MAN OF FEELING, edited by Hamish Miles; 7s. 6d. and 21s. net. 
John Davis’s THE POST CAPTAIN, by Professor R. H. Case; 7s. 6d. and 215. net. 
Sarah Fielding’s CLEOPATRA AND OCTAVIA, by R. Brimley Johnson; 7s. 6d., 10 being signed at 21s. net. 
Sterne’s SENTIMENTAI. FOURNEY, by Herbert Read, 7s. 6d., 100 bound in pigskin and batik at 318. 6d. net. 
Walpole’s CASTLE OF OTRANTO, by Professor Oswald Doughty; 7s. 6d., 10 being signed at 21s. net. 
Goldsmith’s VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, by the same; 8s. 6d., 95 at 315. 6d. net. 
Fielding’s JOSEPH ANDREWS, by J. Paul de Castro; royal 8vo; 218.; 80 bound in vellum skins at 


* * * * * 


The complete list of our fiction, which has had, and deserved, an excellent press. Even here, we aim at really good production. 
All in cheaper editions at 75. 6d. net, only special features being noted :— 


3 gns. 


POOR WOMEN! by Norah Hoult; the 10 signed copies are now causing death from envy. 

GLIMPSES, by Corrie Denison; both the 100 signed copies and the 1st edition were sold out on publication. 
CAPO, a satirical novel by R. B. Ince, author of Sara’s Seven Husbands ; signed copies at 215. net. 

THE VERY END, by Osbert Burdett; there are 100 signed copies on mould-made paper at 30s. net. 


HAIL! ALL HAIL! by Norah C. James, author of Sleeveless Errand ; the 50 signed copies are now at a premium, 
FORBIDDEN MARCHES, by E. V. de Fontmell; signed copies at 21s. net. 


HONOUR LOST, ALL LOST, by the same; a mystery of modern Rome; 10 signed copies at 21s. net. 
* * * 
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THIRTY MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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of M. Bergson and his literary school; and that conversation, 
during “ five o’clock tea ” or after dinner, should show a marked 
inclination to eschew those niceties of speech and exquisite verbal 
definitions which are so typical, at its best, of the intelligence of 
the seventeenth century. 

Belphegor, in fact, is one of those sonorous rallying cries which, 
since the last years of the War, have been sounded from every 
capital of Europe. We are adjured to forsake this or that— 
generally in the name of Classicism, though “ classicism,” of 
course, is a word which can be employed in a multitude of senses, 
many of them strictly non-classical. We are flippantly called to 
order by M. Jean Cocteau or, in company with Rousseau, Luther 
and Descartes, quietly shown the door to hell by M. Jacques 
Maritain. M.Charles Maurras, of the Action Frangaise, dins our 
barbarism into willing ears. More impartial than the majority 
of his fellow evangelists, M. Benda reviews the perversely 
** irrational” trend of modern literature and philosophy. He 
deplores the influence of M. Bergson and the cult rendered by M. 
Bergson and his successors to the value of intuitive understanding. 
He derides the ambition, self-expressed, of certain modern writers 
to ‘“‘ merge their identity ’’ with the “‘ soul” of the object they 
are seeking to delineate, to be ‘“‘ one with it,” to forget the 
** symbol,” the intellectual concept, in its “* innate life.” Here the 
passage of a whole decade has blunted the immediacy of M. Benda’s 
individual attacks, though it has not impaired their general 
applicability. We still suffer from the artist who ranks so high 
the vividness of his intuitive sensations that he imagines he can 
afford to neglect the ugliness and weakness of the form. Yet 
these vices, we must observe in all honesty, have also their 
contingent virtues. 

M. Benda sees, for instance, in the modern leaning towards 
musical expression, a further symptom of our intellectual de- 
generacy—to which one feels obliged to retort that, on the 
contrary, if a large number of modern poets and novelists are 
attracted towards music, it is usually the comparative rigidity 
and remoteness of musical forms, the affinity of music with 
mathematics, which have attracted them. Nothing is so 
characteristic of modern literature as its longing to become more 
precise, to shake off the romantic irresponsibility of our pre- 
decessors and adopt new and stringent limitations. Who can 
tell us exactly what these limitations ought to be? We hesitate 
and fumble; hence a growing throng of inventors, each advancing 
the merits of some improved pattern of strait-waistcoat. We can 
admire the neatness of M. Benda’s neo-classical design; but the 
reviewer, for one, thinks that it would be rather tight under the 
arm-pits. 


A WRITER OF EXCEPTIONAL 
PROMISE 


The English Captain. And other Stories. By L. A. G. Srrone. 
Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Strong is a new writer of very uncommon quality. This is 
his second book. It consists of a number of sketches, rather of 
the sort that the late Miss Katherine Mansfield used to write 
so well. He has all Miss Mansfield’s delicacy and accuracy 
added to a rather stronger style—though this derives perhaps only 
from the difference between a man and a woman—and certainly 
a much stronger power of coherent composition. There was 
always a certain sense of experimentalism in Miss Mansfield’s 
work. She would let her pen run away with her, hoping for 
the best—and quite often her hope was realised. Mr. Strong 
knows much more clearly what he is doing. He sets out to 
produce a certain effect, and produces it. The comparison with 
Miss Mansfield is inevitable because Mr. Strong makes his effects 
by almost exactly the same pre-Raphaelite methods—a succession 
of tiny emotional impressions which in their totality produce a 
picture almost as vivid as life itself. Miss Mansfield never quite 
mastered her medium—though no doubt she would have done 
so if she had lived—she was wont to drift on an unknown sea 
of words finding an anchorage only here and there, and when 
she found it producing, as by haphazard, something that was 
beautiful. Mr. Strong steers his course on the same sea with the 
confidence and success of a master mariner. 

The final sketch, ‘*‘ The English Captain,” which gives its title 
to the book, is a small masterpiece of emotional literary expression. 
It leaves in the mind an unforgettable and utterly convincing 
picture of the relations between the English and the Irish— 
the Englishman loving a thing that is strange to him, the Irishman 


irresistibly attracted by some English thing that to him is almost 
equally strange. The outlines—essentially subtle as the subject 
is—are almost as clear as those of a Tchehov short story. 
For most of these sketches “ vignettes” is perhaps the 
just word—almost perfect little vignettes, each with its own 
emotional background definite and distinct. Much certainly 
should be expected of a man who can achieve such emotional 
unity and realism as Mr. Strong seems able to produce even in a 
few isolated pages. This is only a sketch book, of course, but its 
promise is even more impressive than its accomplishment. 

Not since the war have we read any book that seems to promise 
so much in the future, if only Mr. Strong can successfully exercise 
his remarkable talents on a larger scale. With very little 
hesitation we predict a great future for his work. And this 
chiefly because there is no sense of accident in what he writes, 
He has a sureness of touch which is as confident as it is delicate ; 
and in all first-class work confidence counts for so much. Above 
all, he has a subtlety of perception of things both animate and 
inanimate which even Conrad did not surpass, and withal can 
put his mind on paper. Possibly he wili be the next great English 
(Irish?) novelist. But that of course depends upon his ability 
to free himself from the Frenchified fashions of the younger 
school of English writers. He has already published a novel 
called Dewer Rides which was very well received. We shall look 
forward to his next book with great interest, hoping that it will 
be on the grand scale; for his talent, if it is what we suppose it 
to be, demands the grand scale both for its full expression and 
for the disciplining of it. We hope he will set about the writing 
of a 200,000 word novel. 


THE PURSUITS OF LEISURE 


The Balconinny. By J. B. Priesttey. Methuen. 5s. 

This Other Eden. By E. V. KNox. Methuen. 5s. 

Light and Leading. Methuen. 6s. 

The Pursuits of Leisure. By Sir Ian Matcotm. Benn. 10s. 6d. 

The Thing. By G. K. Cuesrerron. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

G. K. C. as M.C. By G. K. Cuesrertron. Selected and edited 
by J. P. pe Fonseka. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Pandora’s Letter Box: Being a Discourse on Fashionable Life. 
By Doris LANGLEY Moore. Howe. 7s. 6d. 


> 


** The hero ”—we shall soon be reading in newspaper serials— 
** is a brilliant young essayist, whose witty thrusts and whimsical 
humour are the talk of all London. In the last instalment he 
was prevented by the death of his grandmother from finishing 
an essay on Door-knobs which would have got him elected to 
the Royal Academy of Essayists. <A fellow-essayist has gone to 
his home to console him and to get the material for writing an 
essay On the Death of a Friend’s Grandmother. Now read on.” 
That at least is the sort of fantasy that must haunt the reviewer 
in autumn, when essays fall from the publishers thick as leaves, 
and it becomes his task to sweep a way through them. 
Chesterton, Priestley, Knox—there is a dreadful familiarity 
about the names. Is it possible that they have changed a little 
during the year; that Mr. Priestley, say, has written one violent 
essay, or Mr. Chesterton a page without a joke? No, the answer 
comes sadly, they never change—they are only more themselves. 
‘** Mr. Priestley ’’—to quote from the wrapper of his book—* is 
already an acknowledged master. ... His style is a perfect 
medium; limpid, beautiful, and guiltless of mannerisms. It has 
been said of a previous volume of his essays that Lamb himself 
would have been proud to have written them.’ The publisher 
evidently means to entrench Mr. Priestley in the public mind, 
feeling perhaps that the only thing to do with an essayist is to 
make him a classic and bury him at once. No one thinks of 
advertising Mr. David Garnett by saying that he writes more 
and more like Defoe every year. Essayists, it seems, must 
always hang round the past, haunting the tombs of past essayists. 
This accounts for the artificiality, not always agreeable, of their 
outlook. There is something to be said for literary die-hards, 
but at the same time one would like to see more of a left wing in 
which the young writers were not all old masters. 

It is a serious criticism of Mr. Priestley and other literary 
essayists that they commonly have one mood which they apply 
to every circumstance of life. The mood is leisurely, diverting, 
perhaps even captivating ; but after a while it palls. The 
author, however far he may go afield, seems not so much to 
enlarge his experience as to varnish yet another object with the 
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| STATISTICAL METHOD smpestans techs 


By P. SARGANT FLORENCE, Professor of Now obtainable at all Libraries 
Commeice in the University of Birmingham. 





25s. net. 

| This book tackles the obstacles so often encountered in The Authentic Biography of the late 
social investigations between the mathematical formule MARSHAL OCH 

of statistics and their application to actual circumstances. ‘ 

The difficulties became evident to the author in his study by Major-Gen. SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 2A/- 

of industrial fatigue, but here he has widened this field 

to embrace economic theory and the problems of social, Lord DARLING 

industrial, and political institutions. He advances a new 

conception of the relation of those theories. & his famous TRIALS 21/- 
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By JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, B.Sc. (Econ.) The Fruits of Folly _ 
by the Author of “ THE POMP OF POWER.” (\\th Imp.) 21/- 
12s. 6d. net. y 
This book answers two main questions; first, how 
important is inheritance of property as a factor in the The Fighting at Jutland 
unequal distribution of wealth; second, is it essential as by H. W. FAWCETT, R.N., & G. W. W. HOOPER, R.N. 7/6 
an incentive to the maintenance and growth of capital ? e 
The effects of the death duties are also considered in some Margherita of Savoia 
detail. The author’s view is that a more equal distribu- by VAHDAH JEANNE BORDEUX 18/- 
tion of wealth is as important as an increase in production, 


and that these two objects are not opposed. 





Albert, King of the Belgians 21/- 
We have also just blished BUSINESS ECONOMICS, 
by Seaman Wen. and Dovucras H. Situ, Flights into Antiquity 


B.Sc. (Econ.), 3s. 6d. net, a text-book for those who wish ; 

to understand the working of the ‘‘ business machine ’’; by ARTHUR WEIGALL (First Cheap Ed.) 7/6 
and PRACTICAL ECONOMICS, by Harotp E, Batson, 
Lecturer at the London School of Economics, 6d. net, 








an introduction to Economics at an amazingly low price. Send Post Card for Complete List. 
ROUTLEDGE 23 KEGAN PAUL H U T Cc H I N Ss Oo N 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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precious essence: it is like looking through the wrong end of 
a telescope and seeing things in miniature, with no great contrasts 
of movement or light and shade. Perhaps it may be retorted 
that this after all is the aim of the essayist, and that to criticise 
it is merely to point out the limits of his medium; but a glance 
at the essayists of the past will show that the essay'is as capable 
of variation as the short story. Even the uniform conversational 
tone adopted by most modern essayists is capable of far greater 
inflection and change. 

But though it may be hard now to find variety in individual 
essayists, taken in the mass they represent a diversity of moods 
and objects. The books listed at the head of this column are 
fairly representative, and they range from parody and everyday 
talk to Catholic apologetics and letters of advice to a daughter. 
Mr. Priestley’s book of essays, The Balconinny, suffers from the 
conservatism and monotony of treatment already mentioned; 
one or two essays (** My Forchern,”’ for example, the description 
of a visit to a fortune-teller) succeed completely ; others, though 
they never flop badly, are a steady see-saw of pipe-smoking good 
humour. Read in the journal where they originally appeared, 
they must haye been admirable; packed together in a book 
they need to be dipped into at intervals to get the best from 
them. 

This Other Eden consists of reprints from Punch. Several 
parodies (Mr. Knox is one of our best parodists) are extremely 
funny—in particular, the take-off of a D. H. Lawrence heroine 
who goes to Mexico, and a solemn farcical detective-story which is 
the neatest thing of the kind that has yet been written. Light and 
Leading is a collection of very short anonymous essays from 
the Times on subjects like the weather, London, gardens, 
cricket, etc., arranged to make a commentary on the year— 
a curious mixture of editorial aloofness and rather stiff grace. 

The essays in Sir Ian Malcolm’s book, The Pursuits of Leisure, 
were originally cast in the form of lectures, and they still have 
a slightly watered look, though they are written with a consider- 
able grave distinction. They deal with books and subjects 
connected with them—* Library Gossip,’ ‘‘The Snares of 
Criticism,” ‘* The Art of Letter-Writing ’’—and there are two 
good biographical essays on the late Lord Curzon and on Edward 
Lear. Sir Ian Malcolm does not dig very deep in either of them 
(his essays are rather in the nature of tributes), but they are 
pleasant to read, and in the case of Lear several poems and 
extracts from letters are printed for the first time. The book as 
a whole is cultured, easy and deliberate; the title describes it 
well. 

Mr. Chesterton’s books show two sides of his character: one 
as a Catholic fighting in the present, the other as a vigorous 
amateur of literature over a number of years. The Thing will 
mostly interest Catholics; it is not one of Mr. Chesterton’s best 
books (how often one has had to say this in the last few years !), 
the arguments are woolly and either crawl at a snail’s pace or 
jump about like frogs, paradox seems often to be merely a trick, 
and there only remains Mr. Chesterton’s geniality and loyalty. 
G. K. C. as M.C. (why does so modest a man allow these phrases 
to be shoved on to him?) contains thirty-seven introductions, 
some of them dating back to 1903, which are for the most part 
already well known. Mr. Chesterton has always been a good 
critic of authors with whom he is really in sympathy, such as 
Dickens, Fielding, or Dr. Johnson, and with some _ notable 
exceptions the writers of the Victorian age. The essays here on 
Boswell, Matthew Arnold, Dr. Johnson, Cobbett and Dickens 
are all good and suffer little from being lifted out of the books 
they prefaced; and there are two brief, intimate studies of 
Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Chesterton which no one _ but 
Mr. Chesterton could have written. The book would have been 
better if Mr. Fonseka’s Chestertonian introduction had been 
left out altogether. 

The idea of Pandora’s Letter Box is to discuss fashionable 
society of the present day in a series of letters addressed by a 
mother to her young daughter, giving advice (as far as one dares 
to advise another generation, especially in matters of fashion), 
and speculating on the possible changes in society during the 
next thirty years. The style has a deliberate tinge of the 
eighteenth century (not enough to make it clash with the subject), 
and the author has really succeeded in writing a witty and 
intelligent book on subjects which usually attract second-rate 
novelists writing for the popular press. These letters are frank, 
sensible, lightly and gracefully written, and have a definite 


thread which makes it possible to read them straight through 





with enjoyment. It is a better book than the author’s previous 
work, The Technique of the Love Affair, which was a little too 
wildly dogmatic for such a trifle; it is fresher and less affected. 
Of the books reviewed above whose main object it is to divert, 
this is the most successful. 


COLERIDGE 


Coleridge, the Sublime Somnambulist. 


By Joun CHARPENTIER, 
Translated by May NuGENT. 


Constable. 15s. 

It is a good thing to correct our insular narrowness by 
comparing our critical ideas with those of foreigners. No man, 
and no nation, has a monopoly of insight, and the eyes of 
strangers sometimes see things that natives miss. The popularity 
of various French literary studies is therefore a welcome 
phenomenon. We have had scores of them lately, and most of 
them have been useful. The difficulty is that, writing for 
Frenchmen, these writers have to emphasise facts and theories 
which have been familiar since childhood to every Englishman 
with any pretension to knowledge of literary history, and that, 
in our search for something new, we have to plough through large 
masses of what is old. 

This book is a case in point. There is much in it that is highly 
interesting and suggestive, but much more that we English 
people, who have Dykes Campbell and Ernest Coleridge within 
easy reach, can do comfortably without. Miss Nugent would 
have set a good example if, instead of translating the whole of 
these three hundred pages, she had picked out the desirable 
eighty or ninety, and published them at a third of the price. 

The translation is clear and on the whole satisfactory, though 
there are many places where the original peeps through too 
obviously. It may be sufficient to quote two that “ might have 
been put differently ” : 

He wrote two poems for Mrs. Robinson, an actress who had 
formerly been well known under the name of Perdita on account of 
her liaison with the Prince of Wales. .. . 

The letters he wrote bear witness to the curious manceuvre, 
perhaps the only example of the kind, by means of which, and 
hoping thus to emerge into the infinite by the myriad paths of the 
indefinite, he threw himself wholly upon intuition. 

Nevertheless there are many passages, specially the description 
of the scenery around Greta Hall, in which the eloquence of the 
original is admirably rendered into English. 

What lends charm to M. Charpentier’s book is the sympathy 
with which he studies the poet’s unhappy life, and the persistence 
with which he endeavours to explain it. He realises the depths 
of misery which led him to seek relief in the fatal drug, and has 
studied thoroughly the effects which the drug was likely to have 
upon him. Whether he has succeeded in the perhaps impossible 
task of deciding how much was due to the poet’s original nature 
and how much to the intrusive influence, is another question. 
It is certain that each aided the tendencies of the other; but it 
is probable that even if Coleridge had never touched the insidious 
anodyne he would still have been an ‘ ineffectual angel.” What 
is astonishing is the strength of will—despite M. Charpentier’s 
assertion that he had no will at all—with which, after years of 
subjection, he set himself to the frightful task of breaking his 
chains—and did it. Nor less amazing is the amount of work 
he contrived to do in the intervals of dreamy idleness and almost 
incessant talk: a mass of production which would not shame 
many of the steadiest toilers. Whatever his life may have seemed 
to himself and to the friends who had hoped so much from him, 
it is impossible to regard it as a failure. Four or five immortal 
poems, and the thousand illuminating ideas scattered through 
his dozen volumes of prose, are no bad achievement for a dissi- 
pated idler. 

At the same time, while we sympathise with the tarnished 
archangel, let us spare a little sympathy for those who met him 
day by day. M. Charpentier scems a little hard on the bourgeoise 
wife and the respectable Southey ; but there is a good deal to say 
for them too. As for the other friends, from Lamb downwards, 
one can feel nothing but wondering reverence. In fact, one 1s 
amazed at the consideration and unbounded hospitality of 
these people. Joseph Cottle, offering thirty guineas for the Lyrical 
Ballads, and thirty shillings a hundred lines for any future 
poem, is enough to make one revise one’s opinion of publishers. 
Wedgwood pressing a pension on Coleridge ; Daniel Stuart taking 
him ‘on, not once nor twice, to write for the Morning Post; 
audiences turning up on the remote chance that the lecturer 
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would turn up too; Ball making him his secretary ; Poole, Morgan, 
Basil Montagu, Gillman, receiving him into their homes—was 
there ever such a set of philanthropists since Oglethorpe and the 
Man of Ross? 


VICTORIANS IN 


After Puritanism: 1850-1900. By 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Hugh Kingsmill is the author of two or three lively novels 
and of a biography of Matthew Arnold in the irreverent modern 
manner. His present studies may be regarded as a more serious 
contribution to literature than any of these. Not that they are 
not lively, or that they are particularly reverent. Mr. Kingsmill 
has wit, and makes no misguided effort to repress it. But in this 
book he keeps it pretty closely to the service of wisdom. Thus 
his remark that “‘ Eric . . . is the kind of book which Dr. Arnold 
might have written had he taken to drink” is witty in intention 
and achievement, but is also sound criticism. 

What Mr. Kingsmill has set out to do in his four essays may 
most easily be explained by a quotation from his introduction : 

In From Shakespeare to Dean Farrar the points touched upon are 
the revolt, in Victorian emotionalism over the young, against the 

Puritan doctrine of general depravity, the growing sense of Christ’s 

humanity, and the rejection of eternal punishment: in Samuel 

Butler, the attack on the Puritan theory of the family, and the 

questioning of Christian morality as well as Christian theology : 

in Frank Harris, the chaos of late Victorian values, the question 
of complete verbal licence in literature, and the reappearance of 

Shakespeare as a human being: in W. T. Stead, the attempt of a 

Puritan born too late to simplify the modern world. 

It is a strange company: the author of My Life and Loves in 
the same boat as the author of The Maiden Tribute of Modern 
Babylon, with the author of Erie weeping over one and the 
author of Erewhon laughing at both. Mr. Kingsmill makes no 
artificial synthesis of these disparates, but, treating them on the 
lines indicated, displays them as expressions, in their so different 
ways, of the social, religious and moral phases of England implied 
in his general title. 

His treatment, though inevitably shot with satire, is pleasantly 
sympathetic. Even for the sentimental excesses of Farrar he 
can find an excuse in the necessity of a reaction against the 
Puritanical view of childhood as a state of permanent disgrace, 
and of the family as a microcosm with father the god repre- 
senting a jealous and primitive God the father. In his studies 
both of Farrar and of Butler he shows an intimate understanding 
of the Puritan outlook and an equally accurate memory of what 
it feels like to be a growing boy : 


REVOLT 


Hucu KINGSMILL, 


The emotionalism in Eric has a certain foothold in reality. In the 
years before and merging into adolescence boys indulge secretly 
many brief but intense adorations; and a death or an accident 
produces among the young a mass emotion of the same order. .. . 

Imaginary death-beds are a favourite diversion of the young, 
who use them to express emotions which they are ashamed to disclose 
in real life. They serve also to soothe the sense of neglect, always 
strong in the adolescent. The dying are inevitably in the centre of 
the stage. .. 


Mr. Kingsmill’s book, which deserves a more extensive con- 
sideration than can be here afforded it, is full of such happily 
expressed and not always remembered truths. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Four Faces of Siva: The Detective Story of a Vanished Race. By 
Rosert J. Casey. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Casey’s literary manner resembles nothing so much as one’s 
imaginative conception of a high-speed, record-breaking Channel 
swimmer in action. He plunges into his subject with a brief lyrical 
proem and a freely reconstructed account of the way in which Mouhot, 
the French naturalist, came first upon the ruins of the city of Angkor. 
Then swiftly he is away, speeding ahead with a purposive enthusiasm 
which scatters facts and phrases, indiscriminately mingled, like 
breaking foam in his wake. Whatever he touches enters, as by magic, 
the category of the superlative. He takes us to Saigon, to Pnom 
Penh, to Angkor—“ in extent and population the size of Carthage at 
the time of its fall: it was as large as Rome at the beginning of the 
Christian era: it had something of the intellectual status of Athens 
and the might of Babylon.” He retells the relevant folk-stories of the 
Cambodians, speculates upon the rise and fall of this mysteriously 
vanished civilisation, makes a little more of a mystery of it, sums up 
what the historians old and new have to say about it, and is 
constantly dashing off and away in such a hurry and flurry of spume 
that he leaves us uncertain how much is his contribution and how 
much carries some stronger authority. Certainly, it is all very 


interesting; but there is a native chauffeur who, hypnotised it appears 





by the shadows of the mysterious past, becomes extraordinarily 
explicit as to events of centuries ago, and we distrust him. In the 
end the author, with no lack of vigour but a considerable air of heroism 
churns his way up to his own particular discovery, a city apparently 
encompassing, once upon a time, a population of a million or so—only 
to take a couple of photographs across an impassable moat and to 
hurry away without further investigation ! i 


Frederick the Great. By Werner HEGEMANN. Translated by Winirrep 
Ray. Constable. 18s. 


In this monument of Teutonic erudition, ferocity and elephantine 
playfulness, the author at once delivers a murderous onslaught on 
Frederick the Great’s reputation, and erects a monument to the 
conversational powers of one Manfred Ellis, an American polymath. 
The book is a record of conversations which, we are told, took place 
in 1913 at the Villa Boccanera in Naples, whither Ellis and his family 
had retired after his return from his sojourn in the Pacific, to enjoy 
the neighbourhood of the great Benedetto Croce and to see through 
the press the proofs of his book on Luther, and other compositions. 
Conversations in Manfred’s house, we are assured, “* were generally 
maintained at an amazingly high level, and were usually free from 
any provincial narrowness.” We are warned that it has been impossible, 
however, to reproduce their full flavour. Nevertheless, Herr Hegemann 
had given us over five hundred closely-printed pages of dialogue or 
monologue in which Ellis, fortified by mountains of authorities 
recently purchased from his second-hand bookseller (for his knowledge 
of this particular subject is only a recent acquisition), confronts all 
comers on the subject of Frederick, and he and his interlocutors hurl 
anecdotes, statistics, quotations and arguments at one another in a 
truly terrifying manner. From this bombardment the character, 
habits and achievements of Frederick, and the veracity and intelligence 
of his eulogists, emerge completely pulverised. The King is nothing 
whatever but a vicious and neurotic mountebank, and everyone who 
has said a good word for him is knave, fool, or both combined. In 
fact, it is difficult to prevent the author rousing in one the sort of 
monochromatic sentiments which he himself exhibits for Ellis and 
Frederick. If the book were not there to prove it, one would not 
believe that, even in Germany, so completely and conscientiously 
wrong-headed a person as Werner Hegemann could exist. 


Melancholike Humours. By Nicuoras Breton. 
Harrison. Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 


Like Scholartis reprints in general, this little book is well chosen and 
welledited. The “ melancholike ’’ aspect of Breton, whose prose works 
have lately returned to attention, is a remarkably interesting one ; and 
Mr. Harrison joins to this reprint of the thirty poems, mostly short, 
an interesting and comprehensive study of Elizabethan melancholy in 
general, reminding us that the great fame of Burton and his Anatomy 
has obscured the fact that he was “ not the first but the latest of the 
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. Youngerman: So you are giving up work, Sir? Well Ill have to wait 
another 30 years before I get my pension. 


. Elderman: You're lucky to have one to look forward to. They don’t give 
pensions in my line of business. 


Youngerman : Pm sorry. Then it’s a rather serious financial loss? I suppose 
it will be difficult to get another position at your age? 


| 

| Mr. Elderman: Happily it isn’t necessary. I took out an endowment policy 
| when I was 30. Next week I shall be 65, and I shall get an income of 
£400 a year for the rest of my life. 


Mr. Youngerman : By Jove! that sounds a useful proposition. I reckon on a 


| pension, but one never knows. Besides, it would be a lot less than 
| my salary. 
| 
| 


To Another 
| 





Mr. Elderman : Yes, and during the whole of the time, if anything had happened 
to me, the wife would have had the full sum assured of £2,000, and 
something substantial added each year by way of bonus. 


Mr. Youngerman: Perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling me the name of your 
insurance company. I'd like to know what it would cost me to fix up 
a similar proposition. 
Mr. Elderman: My Company’s the Prudential. It happens that I can tell you 
the figures, if you’re interested. My boy’s the same age as you are, 
and I got their representative to work it out for fim. Allowing for 
income-tax rebate it will cost him £63 15s. a year—not much more than 
{1aweek. And at 65 he will get a guaranteed {414 a year. And he’s insured 
the whole time for £2,000, with £60 guaranteed Bonus added each year. 


Mr. Youngerman : Suppose I wanted to draw the money at 60? Could that 
be arranged, do you think? 


Mr. Elderman : Oh, yes; they advertise: Any age, Any term, Any amount. 
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great melancholics of the seventeenth century.” It is a curious theme, 
and could be linked up with the “ spleen” and “ sensibility ” of later 
times. But here it serves as a good introduction to Breton’s poetic 
mood, The poems touch no great heights, but they are a curious 
commentary on certain spiritual undercurrents of the Elizabethan age. 


Studies in European Literature. By JANKo Lavrin. Constable. 5s. 

Mr. Lavrin has done better work than this in the critical field. His 
biography of Gogol had more sense of living humanity, his study of 
Nietzsche more freshness of exposition, than the essays in the present 
volume. His first paper, on the Romantic mentality, makes clear a 
number of points regarding that movement of literature and ideas, 
but it moves forward to so elaborate a classification of “ types” 
(‘‘ sentimental-contemplative,” ‘ emotional-Dionysian,” ‘* analytical 
solipsist,”’ etc.) that one is repelled by the atmosphere of the literary 
clinic which begins to arise. Nor has Mr. Lavrin always helped his 
own purpose by adopting a method of criticism by pairs—Ibsen and 
Shaw, Huysmans and Strindberg, Dostoevsky and Proust, ete.— 
the analogies and contrasts which he can thus detect become too often 
academic and gratuitous, It is not easy to trace the “ definite crisis ” 
of human mentality which, according to the wrapper, Mr. Lavrin is 
concerned to diagnose in these ten essays, although in themselves they 
will often be found stimulating introductions to the authors concerned. 
All in all, a disappointing book; but we shall look forward to Mr. 
Lavrin’s next explorations nevertheless. 


The Ancient Explorers. By M. Cary and KE. H. Warmincron. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

The authors of this work are Readers in Ancient History in London 
University, and apparently intended their book rather for students 
than the general reader. As such, it is excellent. ‘The explorations of 
the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Phoenicians and Romans are carefully 
traced (with the assistance of maps) and set in their true perspective. 
They were far more extensive and courageous than is commonly 
realised to-day. ‘The ancient explorers put to sea in absurdly small, 
unhandy boats, and without instruments of any kind to enable them 
to determine their position. Though the Greek seaman, Alexander, 
in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian, navigated his cockle-shell to 
the very coasts of China, he did not acquire the invaluable compass, 
which the Chinese (anticipating us once more !) were to bring into use 
a little later. The authors conclude with a chapter entitled ‘“* Imaginary 
Discoveries,” which is one of the most entertaining in the book. If 
ancient travel-writers had performed their part with the same care 
and skill displayed by the travellers, the latter might have got more 
of the credit from later ages which they undoubtedly deserved. 


Chekhov. By Oxriver Etron. Oxford University Press, 2s. 

This pamphlet contains the text of Professor Elton’s Taylorian 
lecture for 1929 on Tchehov. Within very definite limits (a brief 
biography and a general criticism of Tchehov’s work are attempted 
in the space of twenty-four pages) it gives a balanced view of its subject. 
Professor Elton stresses the importance of Tchehov’s visit in 1890 to 
the cqnvict settlement of Sakhalin, where he spent several months 
studying the wretched conditions and talking with the prisoners; and 
there is no doubt of the effect of this visit on Tchehov’s mind. ‘* The 
years that followed,’ writes Professor Elton, ‘* were full of public 
well-doing ’’; Tchehov was active in the work of famine relief, for 
which he made his farm the headquarters, and the prevention of 
cholera; he founded libraries and built schools. Tolstoy's influence 
on him is mentioned, but only briefly. As a writer, in Professor 
Elton’s opinion, Tchehov is “* from first to last, a humorist.” It is well 
known that he began by writing comic stories for newspapers; in all 
his work, not only the one-act plays and early stories, humour played 
a large part. But it is possible to exaggerate its importance, as before 
it has been the habit in England to ignore it. Tehehov expresses 
clearly his attitude to these early writings (1886) : 

I have always tried not to squander upon a tale the images 
and pictures which were dear to me, and which, God knows why, 

I have saved up carefully and stored away. 

The mood of The Three Sisters or The Seagull, for example, in which 
some of those hoarded images and pictures appear, is not predomi- 
nantly one of comedy; Tchehov’s detachment is rarely the amused 
attitude of a man leaning back and smiling at the antics of his puppets. 
Professor Elton notices the other qualities of Tchehov’s work——the 
landscapes, pictures of children (surely unequalled by any writer), 
** themes ” which keep recurring in certain characters, the impasse of 
frustrated hopes and ambitions with which many of the stories end, 
This essay should serve as a stimulating introduction to Tchehov’s work. 


Letters from Italy. By Kare Carex. Translated by Francis P. 
MarcuantT. With six pen-drawings by R. H. Penron. Besant. 
3s. 6d. 

Readers of Mr. Capek’s delightfully fantastic Letters from England 
will welcome any new book of travel which he may write. Europe 
has been so thoroughly combed by uninspired competent writers that 
it is now impossible to find any spot in it which has not already been 
described, and it only remains for an original writer to begin with the 
most hackneyed places. Mr. Capek wrote in his other book about 
London, Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon; now he writes about Venice, 
Florence, Rome, Milan and Verona. He begins with a list of the 
things he disliked in Venice : tourists, newly-married couples, Venetian 
women (“* because they are Russians ”’) and St. Mark’s : 

St. Mark’s. This is not architecture but an orchestrion : one looks 
for a chink to throw in a sixpence so that the whole machine may 
give out O Venezia. I did not find the chink, so the orchestrion did 
not function. 





And he goes on to describe the things that pleased him: the tortuous 
alleys, Italian gendarmes patrolling in couples, blue sailors and a 
tangle of shipping, gigantic mysterious cats ‘‘ which gaze ironically 
from the footpaths on the tourists and at night mew on surprisingly 
high notes.” Mr. Capek succeeds extremely well in suggesting 
the picture-postcard unreality of many of the over-advertised scenes 
he describes, and in picking out at the same time odd humorous little 
details which bring these scenes to life. Letters from Italy has a vivid, 
personal, capricious imprint which not only makes it more readable 
than any other book that has been written lately about Italy but 
actually gives a far truer picture of the country. Mr. Capek has the 
rare virtue of visiting places simply as a foreigner and not a cosmo- 
politan, and this gives his impressions something of the oddity and 
freshness of the Elizabethan travellers. No doubt he must be very 
artful to succeed as he does, and probably his adventures seem as naive 
to his Czech readers as they do to us; but even this artfulness is not 
disguised. Mr. Marchant’s translation has caught the vivid careless 
style of the book admirably; the illustrations are inconspicuous. 
The publisher deserves praise for the astonishingly low price at which 
the book has been sent out. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


{Some of which will be reviewed in due course.} 


In the Evening of My Thought. By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. Translated 
MINER THOMPSON and JOHN HEARD, Jnr. Constable. 2 vols. 308 


— ng Monks: A Diagnostic Scherzo. By GEORGE JAN NATHAN. Knopf. 
8. * 


by CHARLES 


Life of the Devil. By Father Lovis CovuLANGE. Translated by STEPHEN HADEN 
GUEST. Knopf. 15s. 


The Soatine. By MARCEL Proust, Translated by C. K. Scorr-MONCRIBFF. Knopi. 
5s. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn. By Major-General Sir GHorGE Aston, 

_ K.C.B. Harrap. 21s. 

o—— Else. By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. Illustrated by DONIA NACHSEN. Constable. 
3ls. 

The Riddle of Russia. By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. With an Introduction by Lorp 
BIRKENHEAD. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

The Medieval Inquisition. By JEAN GuIRAUD. Translated by E. C. MESSENGER. 
Oates and Washbourne. 6s. 


The Private Life of Louis XIV. By Lovrs BERTRAND, of the French Academy. Trans- 
lated by PAUL Morin. Brentano. 7s. 6d. 


King George V. in his own words. By F. A. MACKENZIE. Benn. 12s. 6d. 
Gallipoli Memories. By CoMPTON MACKENZIE. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Famous Duels and Assassinations, By LEWIS MELVILLE and RNGINALD HARGREAVES. 
Jarrolds. 18s. 


Then I saw the Congo. By GRACE FLANDRAN. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 






















CLEMENCEAU’S 
Philosophy 


In the Evening 
of my thought 


SINCE his retirement after half-a-century 
of French politics Clemenceau has meditated 
on the mystery of human life and conduct, 
and his great book contains his message to 
the thinking world. It is filled with his keen | 
and original thoughts, and in it he challenges 
the theory of religions—goes to the roots of 
modern science—explains man’s place in the 
Universe. 


2 volumes. 30s. net. 


























also 


SIR CECIL SPRING RICE’S LETTERS 
A Record edited by STEPHEN GWYNN, 2 vols. 30s. net. 
John Buchan in The Observer: “A vivacious and illuminating history 
of modern politics as observed from a high place. Of the forces 
which have been wrought to bring America and Britain to a more 
perfect understanding, I believe that history will rank the life and 
work of Spring Rice among the greatest." 


APOLOGIA OF AN IMPERIALIST 
Ry W. A. S. HEWINS. 2 volumes. 30s. net. 


Illustrated London News: “A work that takes us behind the 
political scenes during the last four decades, and which should be 
of abounding interest to all concerned with British politics.” 


THE DILEMMA IN INDIA 
By SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK 15s. net. 


Sir John Marriott in The Sunday Times: ‘Sir Reginald is no 
globe-trotting journalist or politician. He has spent his adult life- 
time in India, and has himself played a varied and important part 
in the government of that great dependency He writes, 
therefore, with exceptional authority.” 
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BARRIE on 
TOBACCO 











The best laid schemes 
0’ mice an’ men 











KUM 








Robert Burns. 


quoted proverbs of the illustrious 
poet and one holding an immensity 
of truth, especially in relation to 
personal affairs. 


poet m= one of the most widely 


FOR instance, there is a possibility 
that the schemes which you have 
made for safeguarding your personal 
affairs and those of your family may 
‘* gang agley ” unless they are covered 
by insurance. 


IN planning and building to protect 
your family, insurance is indispensable. 
By it alone can you secure to your 
dependants that minimum sum which 
you know they would require should 
you die before your schemes have 
been completed ....... 


A life assurance policy payable at a 
given age, besides acting as a protector 
of your interests, is also a first-rate 
investment. 


G, Information in relation to all types 
of life and endowment assurances for 
protection and investment purposes will 
be supplied gladly if you will communi- 
cate with the - - - 


Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd. 


Chief Office : 
106 Corporation Street, Manchester. 





Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns. 





Established 1867. 
= 





Assets exceed £ 8,750,000. 


From “ My Lady Nicotine” 


Wise is more pitiable than 
the way some men of my acquaint- 
ance enslave themselves to tobacco. 
Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so 
superior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it. Surely everyone 
will admit that this is lamentable. It 
is not even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if there is 
one man in London who knows tobaccos 
itis myself. There is only one Mixture 
in London deserving the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it is to 
be got, for the result would certainly 
be that many foolish men would smoke 
more than ever; but I never knew 
anything to compare to it. It is delici- 
ously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
it never burns the tongue. If you try 
it once you smoke it ever afterwards. 
It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away for a 
holiday anywhere I took as much of 
that exquisite health-giving mixture as 
I thought would last me the whole 
time, but I always ran out of it. Then 
I telegraphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived. How I 
tore the lid off the canister! That is 
a tobacco to live for. 


2 OZS. 2!5 





Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
2 ox. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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(Reprinted from The Evening Standard, Nov. §, 1929.) 





VICAR WEARS 
COAT 25 YEARS. 


Canon Meyrick, the new Vicar 
of Hove, thanking the parish- 
ioners for their welcome, said: 


“lam a very ordinary person. 
I love old ways. I love old 
clothes. This is the coat I was 
married in 25 years ago, so you 
see [ am fairly conservative.” 











The Goss Brothers headed their last announcement in 
THE NEw STATESMAN “ Thrift.” How are they to 
begin this one? The Vicar says he is a “ very ordinary 
person.” Surely not, for such an achievement as 
wearing a coat for 25 years and still being able to appear 
in public in it is, we are thankful to think, beyond the 
ability of an ordinary man. Canon Meyrick says he 
“loves old ways.” Sodowe. He “loves old clothes.” 
So do most men. But when after saying ‘‘ This is the 
coat I was married in 25 years ago,” he adds “‘ so you 
see I am fairly conservative,” the Brothers Goss, who 
earn their livelihood by making men’s clothes, are 
tempted to break a self-imposed rule and bring politics 
into their advertisements! They cannot but express a 


fervent hope that the swing towards Labour will 
continue ! 


The Brothers Goss realise that, in reprinting the above 
quotation, they are encouraging readers of THE NEW 
STATESMAN to follow the popular Canon’s lead, but they 
quite seriously suggest, as they have done on other 
occasions, that new Goss clothes feel as comfortable 
as old ones without looking like them. 


So there is no need for NEw STATESMAN readers to feel 
about an old suit that it was a lucky fit. There’s no 
luck about good tailoring. It’s all a question of skill 
born of long and intelligent practice. And that skill 
the Brothers Goss, with the utmost immodesty (since 
they have to pay for this space !) claim to possess. 


They continue to do all the measuring, fitting and 
cutting personally, and they honestly believe that men’s 
clothes, of first-grade materials such as they use and 
with equal workmanship, cannot be more economically 
bought in London. 


They warmly invite any reader of this journal to come 
and see their stock of winter materials. 


T. GOSS & CO., 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1 


City 8259 Tube Station : Post Office 
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The Discoverer. A new Narrative of the Life and Hazardous Adventures of Christopher 
Columbus. By ANDRE DE HEVESY. Translated by ROBERT M. Coatss 
Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. ; 


Pride and Prejudice. By JANE AUSTEN. Illustrated by VERA WILLOUGHBY, 


Davies. 12s. 6d. sia 
Something about Eve. By JAMES BRANCH CABELL, Illustrated by FRANK C. Papg 
ane. 25s. : 


The Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge. Chatto and Windus. 
The Annals of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. By Major-General Sir StEUVART 
K.C.M.G., C.B. Vol. 1V. The 60th: The K.R.R.C. Murray. 25s, Hams, 


Imperialism and the Open Conspiracy. By H.G. WELLS. Pornography and Obscenity. 
By D. H. LAWRENCE. Do We Need a Censor? By VISCOUNT BRENTFORD. 
Criteiion Miscellany. Faber and Faber. 1s. each. 


Life of Sir Clifford Allbutt. By Sir HUMPHRY ROLLESTON. Macmillan. 15s, 
The 7 of Canopus : Anvari Suhaili. Described by J. V.S. WILKINSON. Studio, 
30s. 


10s. 6d. 


noe This Point. By LANCE SIEVEKING and FRANCIS BRUGUIERE. Duckworth, 
v8. 


Montaigne. By ANDRE GIDE, 

Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Collected and edited by FREDERICK WHILEY HILLEs, 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Queen Charlotte’s Loan Exhibition of Old Silver. English, Irish and Scottish : all prior 
to 1739. With examples of present-day work. Saint Catherine Press. £2 2s, 6d, 


A Brief History of Moscovia. By JOHN MILTON. And other documents, with an 
Introduction by PRINCE D. S. Mirsky. Illustrated by A. BRODOVITCH. Blacka- 
more Press. 30s. 


Russia To-day and Yesterday. 
The Life of Alfred Nobel. 


Africa as I have known it. 
MAUGHAM, C.B.E. Murray. 2ls. 


Byways. By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 
New Light on the Youth of Dante. 
Crime in Ink. 


Blackamore Press. 300 copies. 21s. 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON, Dent. 16s. 
By H. ScuHicK and R. SOHLMAN, Heinemann. 21s, 
Nyasaland, East Africa, Liberia, Sénégal. By R. C. F, 


Murray. 15s. 

By GERTRUDE LEIGH. Faber and Faber 15s 

By CLAIRE CARVALHO and BOYDEN SPARKES. Scribner. 10s. 6d, 

The Forbidden Zone. Prose poems and sketches. By MARY BORDEN. Heinemann, 
6s 

More Cracks with ‘‘ We Twa.’’ By the MARQUIS and MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN 
AND TEMAIR. Methuen. 15s, 

The et and the Casual in History. By JOHN BUCHAN. Cambridge University 
ress, 2s, 

The Economic Aspects of Native Segregation in South Africa. 
6s. 


The American Omen. 


By JOHN KIRK. King: 


By GARET GARRETT. Routledge. 


Pioneers of Reform. By D. C. JOHNSON, B.Litt., M.A. 
WEBB. Methuen. 5s. 


British Budgets. Second Series, 1913-14 to 1920-21. By Sir BERNARD MALLET, 
K.C.B., and C. OSWALD GEORGE, B.Sc. Macmillan, 20s. 


Problems of Place-Name Study. Three lectures delivered at King’s College, London. 
By A. MAWER. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

The Dominions and Diplomacy ; The Canadian Contribution. By A. GoRDON DEWEY, 
M.A., Ph.D. Longmans. 2 vols. 45s. 

Chartism : An Introductory Essay. 
Longmans. 2s. 


Selected Letters of Lord Chesterfield. Selected with an Introduction by PHYLLIS M. 


JONES. Pride and Prejudice. With an Introduction by R. W. CHAPMAN. World's 
Classics. Oxford University Press. 2s. each, 


7s. 6d. 
With a Preface by SIDNEY 


By H. T.-N. GAITSKELL. W. E. A. Outlines, 


About Motoring 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 
12-H.P. SIX 


FEEL a little guilty that I have not pressed this car more 

I urgently during the last year with the type of motorist 
who desires economical family motoring of the pleasantest 
kind. There are to-day an enormous number of smallish cars 
which honestly rank as cheap to buy and cheap to run. In 
really prolonged ownership the majority of the cheaper vehicles 
suffer from two minor faults, neither of which can be fairly 
urged against this particular car. In the first place, their 
performance is a little too lively. They possess a maximum 
speed on the level, a knack of acceleration, and a rate of climb 
which is rather too good for their price and power, though it 
helps to sell them, and is more or less forced on their designers 
by the folly of buyers. This performance is obtained by using 
rather too high a compression ratio in the engine, and is always 
dependent on the accuracy of certain minor adjustments. W hen 
the car is put into service, a short mileage, ranging from 1,500 
to 8,000 on an average, will accumulate carbon deposits in the 
combustion chamber, such that the already high compression 
ratio becomes excessive, and the engine becomes rough. It 1s 
not a difficult matter for the owner to decarbonise the engine, 
nor an expensive matter to have it done professionally. But 
the work must usually be done in a month when the car is required 
for use, and there is always a risk of some small derangement 
occurring in the process which may interfere with the subsequent 
performance; water leaks, compression leaks, maladjustments 
of the valve settings, are common mishaps at such times, even 
in 1929. Secondly, because the car is very cheap, its durability 
is imperfect in certain minor respects. The car will = 
dependably for a long term of years. That is quite beyon 


question; I have just tested a 1923 10 h.p. Wolseley which ae 
covered over 70,000 miles, and is still behaving quite nicely. 
But if the car is very cheap, it will become increasingly noisy; 
and its appearance may depreciate rather early in its life. 
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For every 
occasion— 


Wolsey! 





N° matter as is your 
occupation—you will need 
Wolsey to keep you warm 
and comfortable this winter. 
The pure wool of Wolsey is the finest 
safeguard against chills. It absorbs 


moisture and keeps the body at a 
normal unvarying temperature in the 





The Rees-Mace ‘Gnome Four’ 
when closed does not stand as 
high as a telephone. Its 
dimensions are 13” X 11” X 
6", and its weight is only 
20 lbs, 





The 
Smallest Portable 


Wireless Set 
THE REES-MACE 


‘GNOME FOUR’ 


A screened four-valve set of exceptionally small Write for 
dimensions, the Rees-Mace ‘Gnome Four’ is light 












Illustrated 


Catalogue of all Rees- 
Mace models, or ask for 
a demonstration. 


enough to be carried without being burdensome, 
Nothing has been sacrificed to achieve such com- 
pactness, and standard batteries are used as in 
large models, 


Equal in range, tone and volume 


to the best five-valve receivers, . 
the Rees-Mace ‘Gnome’ gives es 
absolute selectivity and a choice 


| most erratic weather conditions. 
—_ Portablc Wireless Set 
PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 19 Guineas _ REES-MACE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


. WRITE DIRECT TO WOLSEY, LTD., IF you have any difficulty in 





| C.F.H.163 
‘3 
9 
MEN’S SHOES IF YOU 
all-the-¥ear-roy THOUGHT 
fot Nd eee 
| would you invest your money where 
a | it was insecure or where it was not 
st | used in the best interests of the 
> | | 3 6 5 f or 2 5 / ™ community at large? 
2s | | ‘The funds of the C.W.S. BANK are 
y | | J JERE at last are the boots and shoes that every- invested in first-class Government 
“4 | sigctan has been searching for. One style is and Municipal securities and in the 
trat es for everyman, every ; 
Ib | mc ay “a ome kind of weather. Strong development of Co-operative enter- 
it materials made into shapely shoes by Northampton prise. 
TS | craftsmen. Comfort for the man who demands 
ig } | girth in his shoes — style all the time, and any RESERVES, DEPRECIATION, AND 
ys Style or leather 25/-. INSURANCE FUNDS 
en 
00 25/- £12,000,000. 
he with Leather 
or Uskide Full particulars of banking facilities from :— 
IS Soles. 
: C.W.S. BANK 
ut e e 
ed ° b J 
7 Head Office: 1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER. 
its 
a M365-2 99 Leman Street, London, E.1. 42 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
ty | ia B Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster. 
we rm — West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
~ j Calf. Broad Quay, Bristol. 
ly. 
v- ORVIC SHOE CO. - NORWICH 


Waeeaa 


getting the particular kind of Wolsey goods you need, and we will send you 
a name and address where you can get what you require. Our policy is to 
give satisfaction—and we want you to be satisfied. 


WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER. 








THE TOURIST SEVEN, 
a heterodyne circuit in a 
suitcase, 4 or 7 valves can 
be used. Price 39 guineas. 


39a, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 


(Phone: Mayfair 3758.) 


And at PARIS, THE HAGUE, NEW YORK. 
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The 12 h.p. Armstrong Siddeley six-cylinder costs £250 in 
tourer form, and £285 as a saloon, both prices being on the high 
side for its power. But it is a six-cylinder, not a four, and there- 
fore is smoother and more flexible than the cheapest cars of this 
power. Moreover, it exceeds 30 miles on a gallon of fuel; its 
lubrication is so carefully designed that it covers 2,000 miles on 
a gallon of oil. Oil is cheap enough; but an inferior lubrication 
system implies heavy carbon deposits, which in turn produce 
the risks already surveyed. This engine will normally run for 
three seasons before the carbon must be cleared out. Tyres 
last 10,000 miles on an average. But the chief merits of the design 
are that the car can often be run for three whole years before 
a tool need touch it, and that the extra cost is put into factors 
of durability. The transmission and engine are designed for 
maintained silence, and the coachwork is of slightly better 
quality than is normal in this class. The road performance is 
a little on the low side in respect of speed. The acceleration 
is less fierce than that of certain high-compression engines, and 
the makers do not guarantee more than 50 m.p.h. all out on the 
level, though most chassis will reach 55 m.p.h. under really 
favourable circumstances. It is thus a most excellent car to 
buy for keeps, especially if the intending owner has sufficient 
sense not to grieve over the fact that he will occasionally be over- 
taken by cheaper vehicles, both on the level, and up hills. In 
traffic and up easy hills driving is naturally simplified by the 
superior flexibility obtained from six cylinders. It is possible, 
of course, to obtain six-cylinder engines of greater power at a 
lower price; but such engines will normally call for much more 
frequent decarbonisation, may not display equal stamina in 
prolonged wear, and will incur a higher tax. 


4 a * 


For the rest, the car is quite admirable in all the minor respects. 
Its suspension is quite unusually good for a small vehicle. The 
brakes are extremely powerful. It has all the usual equipment, 
including a liberal 12-volt electric installation, which will really 
start the engine from cold in winter. The springs are gaitered 
to exclude rust, and are damped by comparatively expensive 
shock absorbers of the hydraulic type. The plating is chromium, 
and the paint is cellulose. The cooling is quite unusually 
efficient for a small engine, and since the water circulation is 
assisted by a pump, and the radiator is backed by a fan, Alpine 
passes present no terrors to it. The parent factory has been 
well schooled in aero work, where no makeshifts are permissible ; 
and both in the machine shops and the coachwork department 
high standards have always been adopted. I should not 
anticipate the usual pettifogging annoyances with doors, windows, 
and other small body details. I do not personally consider that 
any woman of ordinary physique should drive a large car unless 
it is also a very good car with light steering, servo brakes, and 
a good gear-change. This car is literally ideal for the average 
woman to drive, as all the controls are convenient to hand and 
demand the minimum of exertion in their operation. In fact, 
I cannot praise the car more highly than by saying that in the 
small and low-priced sphere it contrives to embody ideals similar 
to those pursued by Daimler in a more imposing field. It is 
a gentleman’s carriage in every respect; and it is designed with 
an eye to prolonged and satisfactory service. R.E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


R. SNOWDEN’S anxiety to insure a good subscription to 
M the new loan is comprehensible, for his predecessor at the 
Treasury left a bare cupboard, and there are at present 
about £800,000,000 of Treasury Bills outstanding, which is 
nearly £100,000,000 larger than this time last year, and these are 
a very costly form of borrowing with the Bank Rate at 6 per cent. 
At the same time, the City remains extremely dissatisfied with 
the manner in which £30,000,000 of the new loan was placed with 
certain firms at a discount of 10s. per £100. The Chancellor 
stated on Tuesday night that the persons who received this cheap 
stock are under no restrictions as to sale. In other words, the 
stock is not “ tied up,” so that those recipients of the loan can, 
if they want, sell below the issue price and yet make a profit— 
a state of affairs which, as everyone familiar with Stock Exchange 
matters knows, is exceptionally detrimental to the opening price 
and the future market of a stock. However, we must hope for the 
best. Meantime, 5 per cent. War Loan is quoted at 994 ex 
dividend, which is the lowest it has been for some time. 


co *% * 


The depression caused by the new Government loan is a small 
factor compared with the situation in New York. There we have 
witnessed a series of further falls after some recovery, and people 
talk of trouble to come. On the other hand, the fact that the 
big people are now leaving the market more or less to itself is 
reassuring. Until American market conditions appear stabilised 
there is little hope of good markets this side of the Atlantic. An 


American humorous journal, the New Yorker, sums up the Ameri- 
can situation very neatly as follows: “If we understand the 
financial situation, the American business structure is absolutely 
sound except on certain week days, between ten and three.” 
Apart from the American situation, London has its own troubles, 
Until the settlement in Hatry stocks is out of the way there is no 
prospect of our markets reviving. There are, it is to be feared, 
many men who are just marking time in the knowledge that when 
that settlement arrives they will have to declare themselves 
bankrupt. Desperate efforts are being made to assist some of 
these people, but forced selling continues, and in the face of such 
depressing factors, it is not surprising that markets should continue 
to droop. To the speculatively inclined a purchase of Inter- 
national Nickel at about $30 may be attractive, for even on the 
present dividend it gives a fair return, and it is a stock that can 
quite easily double in value one of these days. Speaking generally, 
however, prudent investors have little to lose by conserving their 
resources, as there will be plenty of attractive opportunities later 
on. The one silver lining (or to be more correct, gold lining) 
to the cloud is that the American slump conduces to cheaper 
money. The sooner this occurs the better, for Brazil is not the 
only country that is hungry for loans, Germany, India, Australia 
and New Zealand being fully prepared to absorb ten times the 
amount of capital that is available. 


* * * 


The depression in rayon or artificial silk shares is very pro- 
nounced. A long time ago the opinion was expressed in these 
notes that the smaller companies in this industry would either go 
out of business or be absorbed at a very low price by their big 
competitors. The shares of the latter have fallen further than 
anyone would have anticipated, and the recent fusion of the 
Vereinigte Glanzstoff, the great German concern, with the Enka, 
the big Dutch undertaking, under the title of Algemeene Kunst- 
zijde Unie (known for short as the * Aku ’’), with its implications of 
an international price agreement, has done nothing to stay the 
rot. The fall may, however, be as much due to general weakness 
on the continental stock exchanges as to depression in the rayon 
industry. According to one of the Dutch papers, the Enka is 
producing 23 tons of rayon daily and employs 8,600 workpeople, 
whilst another Dutch company has a capacity of 10 tons daily 
and employs 3,000 workpeople. Holland controls 12 per cent. 
of the world production of rayon. Since 1925 the cost price has 
been decreased by 20 per cent., and this reduction continues. 
The authority quoted by the Dutch paper states that he does not 
fear the effects of over-production, as the world production of rayon 
is equal to only 8 per cent. of the textiles used. Another item of 
interest from Holland consists of figures showing the exports of 
tea from the Dutch Indies during the first half of the present year. 
These show a slight increase over the corresponding figures for 
the previous year. America comes first with 17,491 short tons, 
Australia second with 10,186 tons, Canada next with 8,402 tons, 
Holland with 5,351 tons and Germany with 3,129 tons. 

A. Emit Davies. 














ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Assets Exceed £12000.000 


LIFE Established 1857 - FIRE & ACCIDENT 1885 
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